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MY JOURNEY TO CARACAS 


N Christmas night I said good-by to my family and took the train to New Orleans, from where 

I sailed for Caracas, Venezuela, there to attend the Ninth Pan American Child Congress, January 5 

to January 10. These conferences are held every five years and are really Pan American (that is, a// Ameri- 

can)—with North, South, and Central America fully represented. All Child Congress literature is marked 

with a seal showing a child perched on a semicircular seat against a hemispheric map of the Americas. 
The motto? ‘‘Asistencia y Educacion al Nifio,” meaning ‘‘Help and Education for the Child.” 


The United States delegation was headed by the distinguished chief of the Children’s Bureau, Katharine 
F. Lenroot. We met in the most magnificent high school building I have ever seen, the new Andrés Bello 
School. Its corridors, half a block long, were richly decorated with pictures of children at school, at home, 
and at play. Not only this meeting place but all our surroundings were delightful. And Caracas, with its 
mountains, its colorful vegetation, its handsome buildings old and new, was as hospitable as it was beautiful. 
So gracious were our Venezuelan hosts that leaving at the end of the week was like parting from old friends. 


Yet with all this gentle gaiety the Ninth Pan American Child Congress was a hardworking conference. 
Many vital matters had to be considered and discussed in committees—and can those Latin Americans 
discuss! As a member of the education committee, I can testify emphatically to the labor that went into 
every one of our morning and evening sessions. Out of this labor came resolutions and recommendations 
which, if put into effect, will open new channels of service to childhood in all the American countries. I was 
struck forcibly, too, by the range of subjects that were studied and discussed. Let no one think for a moment 
that any sound educational principle or practice was strange or new to our Latin American neighbors. Be- 
cause they still have to think first of the health of their children, there were spirited addresses and reports 
on the control of tuberculosis, deficiency diseases, malnutrition, and maternal and infant care. At the same 
time, however, education was given its due recognition—and more—with the problem of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunities always in the fore. The potent and permanent importance of the preschool years was 
clearly recognized; vocational training and progressive education received careful attention. Truly ‘these 
earnest, intelligent people understand clearly that the fundamental and abiding purpose in any program of 
child welfare is the development of healthy, happy, well-adjusted citizens. 


iit taeaane 


— 





HUs we realize anew that what we cherish for our children all the other peoples on earth also want 

for theirs. When the delegates voiced their fears, their pride, and their hopes for their children, I felt once 
again that the child is the great bond which links humanity together, and that in him lies the one sure means 
of unifying our world. This is the thought I carried away from Venezuela and vowed never to forget. I also 
carried away with me a new vision of what we can do to help ourselves and our neighbors to uphold and 
spread the good things of life throughout all the Americas. For this task we must have a nucleus of thoroughly 
informed and understanding citizens, and I saw the men and women who are part of this nucleus. I worked 
with them. I know their beliefs and their will to succeed. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
proud to have been part of the Ninth Pan American Child Congress— proud too of its promise to help trans- 
late the resolutions of this memorable meeting into action that will bring better living for all. 


Mrs. 


With thoughts of a warmer, sunnier land still vivid in my mind, I send to all my fellow parent-teacher 
members best wishes for the Eastertide and for the rebirth of strength and hope which the Easter season brings. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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OR the youngsters of today America is plan- 

ning a better tomorrow. Even as man has 

always looked toward a future that will be 
more secure, with greater opportunities and fewer 
hazards and hardships, parents are striving, as 
they have for centuries, to provide the best possible 
future for their children. 

Actually, compared with youngsters of even 
fifty years ago, modern boys and girls have a much 
better chance of reaching adulthood in fine mental 
and physical condition. Witness the efforts in edu- 
cation, medicine, and science that have insulated 
the horn of plenty with provisions for a happy 
adulthood—improved schools, modern methods of 
inoculation, better nutrition, and new dental pro- 
cedures, for instance. 

The physical and intellectual demands of good 
child care and training have long been of vital con- 
cern to American parents. Most recently, however, 
the psychological element has been added to this 
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picture. An increasing number of parents are try- 
ing to do what is psychologically good for their 
children and to avoid what is psychologically bad. 


The Parent’s Dilemma 


ppc of course raises the question of what is 
good and what is bad in the psychological 
sense. Two schools of thought seem to have beet 
developed on this subject. One maintains that al 
childhood problems and indeed most, if not all 
problems of adulthood are caused by too little love 
and affection and too much discipline in the forma- 
tive years. The other school of thought is exactly 
the opposite; it holds that all troubles stem from 
too much love and affection and too little discipline! 
Quite understandably many conscientious parents 
are stranded in the dilemma. To be affectionate, or 
not to be affectionate; that is the question! 

Discipline in some homes is like a seesaw, with 
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C. CHARLES BURLINGAME, M.D. 


one parent holding down the “Spare the rod and 
spoil the child” end, while the other parent with 
equal determination keeps a seat on the end 
marked “Don’t towch that child.” As a result the 
youngster, who might be pictured as clutching 
at the center, must keep a sharp eye to see which 
end is up and which down! 

Of course, either extreme may invite trouble. 
In order that he may have the opportunity to 
arn what is right and what is wrong, a child 
should be punished whenever his behavior (includ- 
ing his “self-expression”) transgresses the rights 
and privileges of others. That is the way society 
metes out its justice and accepts or rejects the 
individual. Whether we like it or not does not 
alter the fact that such is the society in which 
the child will have to live—and that our purpose 
is to prepare him for living in it. 





ITH all the present well-intended but 

too often sensational emphasis on the 
menace of mental illness, it is not strange 
that so many parents have become disturbed 
and confused about where lies the highroad 
to mental health. This article, the work of a 
famous psychiatrist, neatly punctures some 
current theories and recommends principles 
and practices that will ensure for our chil- 


dren sane, purposeful, and wholesome lives. 





The great truth that must be impressed upon 
our children is, in effect, just this (and it might 
well be repeated to them over and over in language 
they can understand) : 

You may have the right to do anything you please 
with that which is your own, as long as you do not inter- 
fere with someone else’s rights. If you persist beyond 
that point, society may punish you, or at least deny you 
any reward. On the other hand, if you can take that 
which is yours and use it in an affirmative way, with 
respect for the rights of others, society will most often 


teward you. 

Parents should put this idea into practice very 
early in the child’s life, being sure that he does 
receive the consequent punishment or lack of re- 
ward on the one hand and the social approval 
and reward on the other. Nowadays very few of 
8 err on the side of passing out the rewards, 
but I am not sure that we are as consistent in 
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withholding rewards or sympathy or in admin- 
istering punishment when it is indicated. Where 
that is true, “it were a grievous fault,” because 
it is foreign to society as a whole. And anything 
that is foreign to society is false, contributing 
to miseducation, instead of education, for living. 


Too Little Conscience—or Too Much? 


| ager without weighing the values of the various 
child training creeds, if we review the pro- 
fusion of ideas on the subject as they affect our 
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conduct toward children, one thing is self-evident. 
Whereas these past years have brought into sharp 
focus the sins of omission in child training (for 
example, parental neglect as a breeder of child 
delinquency), another group of parents has 
evidenced an equally lamentable sin of commis- 
sion. In the case of these fathers and mothers the 
mantle of parental responsibility, instead o_ rest- 
ing too lightly, has come to rest too heavily on 
their shoulders. Or we might better say on their 
minds. 

In other words, they have become overly solic- 
itous in their duties as guides and guardians of 
their children. And such an attitude under any 
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circumstances is at least as dangerous as inatten- 
tion and disregard—if not more dangerous. 

Consider the mother who is too anxious to 
protect her child from suffering and unhappiness. 
All in good faith, every time the lights are out, 
she may say to him reassuringly, “You’re not 
afraid of the dark, are you, dear?” Chances are 
that the thought has never occurred to the child, 
but if he is asked that question often enough, he 
may very well become convinced that he should 
be afraid of the dark! To be anxious is the best 
way to impart anxiety. So it is that some parents 
look so conscientiously for emotional conflicts 
that they thereby unknowingly create them. 

I am more than a little disturbed at the present 
tendency to look on Junior as a bundle of psy- 
chological TNT. I am more than a little puzzled 
at the sudden popularity of a legion of morbid 
technical terms, such as emotional blocks, inhibi- 
tions, functional processes, that are being spot- 
lighted as guideposts to emotional illness. What 
place have they in the average nursery? What is 
suddenly wrong or lacking in the old-fashioned, 
affirmative guideposts that led to mental health, 
such as consideration for others, honesty is the 
best policy, a thing worth doing is worth doing 
well, and so on? 

Suppose at a crossroads in life there were two 
guideposts, one pointing the way to mental health 
and the other to mental illness. Of course, there 
is no such definite division or, if there is, it is 
not clear to us at the present stage of our knowl- 
edge. But for purposes of discussion, suppose there 
were. Would we not wonder at a traveler who 
carefully assimilated all the warnings on the 
guidepost to mental illness and then, not wanting 
to go that way, started down the other road so 
completely preoccupied with the warnings that he 
didn’t stop to bother with the directions on the 
other guidepost? 

Yet we are all travelers on that imaginary road, 
and the fact is that many people are actually 
preoccupied with what is or might be psychologi- 
cally wrong with themselves—and with those 
nearest and dearest to them! 

A normal concern over health is warranted and 
called for, but a logical balance must be sustained. 
I am very sure that any mother can choose new 
draperies for the nursery or a new suit for the 
baby entirely on the basis of her own taste and 
purse, without giving even a fleeting thought to 
the psychological effect of the color on the child! 

Parents might best devote themselves to de- 
veloping in their children the character and self- 
control that society will demand of them in their 
adult lives. That is the psychological bulwark, and 
the only lasting basis, of emotional stability and 
mental health. The way from the cradle to the 
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grave is long with many turnings; and especi, af 
in these days, when world security exists t), i 
lesser degree than ever before, the only real y 
curity is that contained within the individual, 1, 
any youth any one of us can offer only this: : 
I can give you facts and figures, which the world cq, . 
knowledge; I can even set aside stocks and bonds {, e 
your financial independence. But these things in they, 
selves are not the most important, nor can we be sure F 
their endurance. The only real thing I can give you js, 
means and a practice in developing strength of characte, S: 







an inner resourcefulness, and a will-to-do that will enabj 
you to meet any vicissitudes that life may place hefoy 
you. Beyond that I can do no more, but these will stay; 
you in good stead. 
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One last word about the individual. Every jy 
dividual, within the limits of social acceptability 
has a right to be himself. Parents and teacher 
can do a great wrong if they try to force on; 
child a destiny which is foreign to his capacitie 
and emotional drives. I refer to overaspiring, or 
if there be such a word, “misaspiring.” It takes the 84 
all kinds of people to make a world. Some persons "@7* 
are naturally more social than others, but none} 2d y 
should be made over except to bring them within) 8" 


the social pattern. Some persons have academir is 
minds; others do not. Those who do not shoul Tt 
not be forced to meet a family aspiration or i} a 

uc 


foolish social custom that demands, purely fo, “ 
its imagined prestige, at least a B.A. degree. Som hav 
are more athletic than others, too. But one ism 
more suited to the patterns of others than is thy ‘M 
proverbial square peg suited to the round hole wes 
inste: 
The Art of Standing Alone Bas 
HE most we have any right to do for any chill, Co 
is to introduce to him the treasure house of G 
activities that our world is today—along the ‘foot 
lines of vocations, hobbies, social and recreational team 
activities, and physical education. From there ~*~ 
with guidance, he can find his way to a full life | Smit 
In doing so he must be allowed to collect upot stres 
his own efforts, both good and bad, to make hi’ 
own mistakes, and to have his own heartaches. and 
One of the first rules of education is to help). 
the child do things for himself. The function of 9" 
childhood is adulthood, and the function of ado- 
lescence is maturity. Every child must learn t) 
fight his own way, breaking the ties of emotional) 
and intellectual dependency as soon as possible. 
A child learns to walk by gradually going tt 
alone and, when he falls down and bumps his nose, 
being encouraged to get up and go it again. Al 
though emotional weaning is a more gradual, per- 
haps more painful experience, in this process 
too he must learn to go it alone, to the end that 
he may habitually and constructively express him- 
self within the framework of the social order. 
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laractel YUCH a perfect day for football!’’ Dad was as excited 
, ree § as thirteen-year-old Bill when Smith made that mag- 
1 i nificent dash for a touchdown. But between quarters 

Bill exclaimed, 
“Golly, that was a wow of a penalty for our side!” 


iP “Offside play,” said Dad. 

achen “Well, it’s a gyp! Why did they have to penalize us like 
on gf that?” cried the rebel. 

vacitie Dad was pretty casual. “Well, you noticed no one on the 


ng, or field argued about it. They expected it. That’s all part of 
t taked the game.” He hailed the peanut boy. “Penalties work both 
ersonst Ways = ay ge = other _— pend be penalized, a aaa 
and you’ll see that penalties can work for us, too. They 

ae warn us and they protect us.” DOROTHY 
ademit “1 get you,” said the youngster, satisfied. WALDO 
should “That’s discipline,” said Dad. 
nord ‘1 get you,” said Bill between munches. PHILLIPS 
ly fo Suddenly Dad jumped to his feet. Johnny Davies was 
‘ having a hard time negotiating the steps on crutches. 

“Too bad,” said Dad grimly as he returned to his seat, 





. Some “If a fella wants to go places, guess he’s 










2 is ng . got to make some rules for himself,” said 
is thay that no one imposed some early penalties on Hitler. If Bill, looking up. 
1 holes Someone had disciplined him, Johnny might have two legs “Yes, and it pays off every time,” said 


instead of one.” the coach. “Rules really get you places. 


© You could see Bill thinking that one over. Dad is an And don’t forget that sometimes others 
opportunist. will impose disciplines on you when you 

y chill! Coach Jones thumbed a ride home with Dad and Bill. don’t play fair. That keeps a man in line.” 

use off. “Golly!” exclaimed Bill, “I’d give anything to be a Dad stopped the car. As Coach Jones 

g th football hero like Bud Smith! D’you think I’ll make the jumped out, he said, 

ational am someday ?” “Remember, Bill, discipline is a friend, 
there, The coach smiled encouragement. “Depends on you, fella. not an enemy. There’s one for you to 

I] life), Smith disciplined himself for a long time. I don’t need to think over!” He turned to Dad. “Thanks 

upon stress training rules to Bud. He has a dandy set all hisown.” for the lift, Jim.” 

ke his Bill thought a moment. “D’you mean about not smoking “Thank you,” said Dad gratefully. 





‘aches, #d early hours and health and stuff?” Much more had happened that day in 
o help) “You bet,” answered the coach. “You didn’t think hecould _Bill’s life than the trip to the football 
ion of} SPrint like that by accident, did you, Bill?” game. Bill had been exposed to two in- 
f ado- telligent adults. Through the element of 
arn to the familiar, Dad and the coach had made 
tional| the unfamiliar a vibrant truth. A seed 
ssiblel HE meaning of the word discipline has under- had been planted that would grow into a 
ing it} gone as much change, as far as the public mind is clear realization that discipline is not a 
$ Nose) concerned, as that of any other word in the past foe but a friend. And a fellow goes to- 
in. Al) century. Interestingly enough, the new concept is ward his friends, doesn’t he? He even in- 
— based on the literal sense of the word, which is “to vites them inside to stay a while! 


d that learn.” On this foundation the author builds a 
shim-) ‘Tong plea for discipline that becomes a friend instead 
der. | of a foe, showing the signal benefits that will result. 





This is the seventh article in the series 
<Problems of the School-Age Child’ 
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Democracy and Discipline 


this democracy of ours, whenever we go back 
to our point of reference in education, we find 
that we are dedicated to the sacredness of the 
human personality. This means every human per- 
sonality. A democratic way of life is prolonged by 
spiritual strength. It concerns itself with the 
inner richness and power of each individual. It does 
not work from the top down. All this involves ed- 
ucation for self-discipline because: 

1. We seek to live in a world of law and order. 

2. We should fail completely if we did not 
teach the significance 
of matching privileges 
with responsibilities. 

3. We strive to think 
not merely in terms of 
punishment for wrong- 
doing but in terms of 
the restraints that can 
prevent wrongdoing. 

4. Knowing the tre- 
mendous_ social _inse- 
curities of our time, we 
seek ways to give our 
children the maximum 
amount of emotional se- 
curity. We want them 
to be able to leap the 
hurdles ahead without 
cracking under’ the 
strain. To do this each 
one must be master of 
himself, must avoid in- 
ner poverty and emo- 
tional instability by 
making certain funda- 
mental rules for living. 

Discipline, however, does not mean blind obedi- 
ence, even though life often seems to be largely 
compulsion. There are so many things to be done 
each day without questioning. Although the teach- 
ing of this is part of our aim as parents and 
teachers, we must also concern ourselves with the 
inculcation of self-discipline. If we always use the 
do-it-because-I-say-so attack, without taking time 
for interpretation or without provisions for an 
occasional compromise, we may expect one or both 
of these results: 


1. Rebellion, followed by deceit. That inescap-_ 


able law of psychological self-preservation comes 
in here. 

2. Blind acceptance of the opinions and actions 
of others—from sheer force of habit. This might 
mean blind obedience to the wrong companions, or 
blind obedience to the temptations and hazards 
that surround the adolescent, or even blind obedi- 
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ence to the latest “ism” proffered on a platte, 


Surely it is not intelligent to foster discipling red 
through fear. Shall we not, instead, strive 4 odt 
create an inner awareness of the true meaning 7 
discipline? Then we shall have something that wij ye 
work when we are not around. By constantly ey. ake 
plaining the need for rules in our lives and bye Ye 
following this with the suggestion that it is muc, Can’ 
more fun if a fellow sets up his own standards, yj. if 
may one day rejoice in the knowledge that self. i 
discipline is in the warp and woof of that young } the i 
personality. Shov 

Perhaps the clumsiest piece of human engineer. poss! 

prec 
the k 
help 
swer 
prea 
) up v 
diffic 
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ing of which we have been guilty is that we have 
drawn up.a blueprint in which discipline is des- 
ignated as a foe, a critic, a fellow who makes your! 
face go red—a goblin who will “git yer if yer 


don’t watch out.” Why not draw up a blueprintof) « y 


discipline as a pathway that actually leads to the 
building of our dreams? Dad and Coach Jones did 


a good job in this regard. | 
} 


Self-propelling Discipline 


D° you realize, mother, that you and I buy many | 
of our daily household products because our) 
imagination has been captured through clever aé-| 
vertising? How often we buy the product because | 
we are assured that there is something in it for us! | 
When the smiling, immaculate lady in the Easy- 
klean ad assures me (in full color) that I can get 
through my housework in half the time by using 
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latter, § pasy-klean, I stop; look, and listen: Why? Bécause 
Cipline there is something in it for me! Then I buy the 
Ive to product. Messrs. Easy-klean need not follow me 


Ling of into the store ; I go on my own steam. They captur- 
at will} o my imagination so that it works when they are 
tly ex. F not around! 

ind byf Yes, people are funny. But children are people. 


> Much 
‘ds, we 
t self. 
young 


Can’t we show them that there is something in 
self-discipline for them? 

No, not material gain. It is not wise to convey 
the idea that you will get something if you’re good. 
Show the young person, -by experience whenever 
possible, that he will gain something infinitely 
precious in the way of inner satisfaction. Convey 
the knowledge that when we organize ourselves to 
help others, the “I-want-to-belong” voice is an- 
swered. We shall not do this, I hope, by long 
preachments, by nebulous naggings, or by setting 
up vague pinnacles that will prove to be far too 
difficult (and too dull, maybe) to scale, let alone 
aspire to. 


rineer. 


Analyzing Our Platform 


veRY child wants to be loved, to be wanted, 
to make good. In adolescence this drive takes 
up most of the room in the youngster’s conscious 
and subconscious mind. It pounds at him at every 
turn. He is often desperate when he cannot find the 
answer. He will stop, look, and listen with avidity 
) to whatever might supply the answer. Here, then, 
is the key to the sacred realm of attitudes, where 
all self-discipline must begin. Why not make this 
) law of psychological self-preservation work for us? 
' “Congratulations on coming home on time, Bill! 
' Of your own accord, too. I see that you’re making 
| rules for yourself. Good. Soon we won’t need to 
make any rules for you.” 

Let us set up this platform for ourselves: 

1. We must, first of all, be fair, allowing the 
youngster as much normal freedom as possible, as 
much as he proves he can handle. Then when 
those “No” times come, it won’t be a case of 
“Wolf! Wolf!” Such an attitude on our part might 
well result in this sort of reasoning: “They didn’t 
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if yer 
‘int of | 
to the} 
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punish me last Friday because they seemed to 
know I didn’t do it deliberately. It just happened 
to me. Dad and Mother made good sense last 
Friday. Today they said no. Well, I’m betting 
they’ll make good sense this Friday!” 

2. We must perpetuate the golden rule. Disci- 
plines play an important part in allowing the 
other fellow to live with dignity. So let us work 
constantly on courtesy. If Bill is to be beloved by 
his fellow men, he must learn about gracious liv- 
ing now. We can’t pin apples on the tree later. 

Surely gracious living is the kernel of a demo- 
cratic way of life. But it is much more natural for 
a child to say “Me first,” so we shall need to 
discipline him in this regard. Through continuous 
emphasis on thought for others we can make him 
sensitive to life. And when he has developed real 
human sympathy he is already reinforced with 
many self-disciplines. 

On the other hand, while we “get after” the 
youngsters in this area, let us balance our teach- 
ings with keen approbation whenever we see our 
seeds bearing fruit. “Gosh, a guy feels good when 
the kids like him!” Bill will say. Perhaps we 
brought him to this point by certain disciplines. 

3. We must interpret discipline. This is perhaps 
the most important challenge of all. Explain dis- 
cipline to children—though never when an issue 
is at stake. Speak to the humanity in them. Be- 
cause we are dealing with intangibles we must 
take the truth and dip it and dye it in colors that 
they can recognize and understand. Thus they will 
make it their own. 

We must also acquire the ability to interpret 
discipline along different levels of understanding, 
translating through daily experiences. So it is that 
we dip and dye the truth until the reasons for 
discipline and the substance of discipline become 
vivid and acceptable: 

“This is not society ganging up on you, Mary. 
Let me explain.” 

“No, Bill, your teacher isn’t picking on you.” 

“Stop, look, listen, boys and girls! Discipline 
is a friend!” 





See outline, questions, and reading references on page 39. 
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courses for 1948-49. They are: 
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STUDY COURSES FOR 1948-49 


Realizing that many of our parent-teacher leaders will soon be looking ahead to next year’s programs 
of study and discussion, we are announcing in advance the titles of the two parent education study 


Psychology of the Preschool Child, directed by Ethel Kawin 
Psychology of the School-Age Child, directed by Ralph H. Ojemann 
The topics and other particulars will appear in an early issue of the National Parent-Teacher. Plan 
now to make these study courses a vital part of your parent-teacher program for the coming year. 








Fiction AND Fact 
ABOUT RETARDED READERS 


abroad certain misconceptions about the 

causes and “cures” of poor reading. Articles 
in Harper’s, Coronet, Collier’s, and Hygeia have 
announced startling discoveries, emphasized ques- 
tionable procedures, or presented panaceas. As a 
result, parents have been writing me, telephoning 
me, and calling on me in person with problems 
like these: 


My son Bob is eight years old. I have been told that 
he reads poorly because he is left-handed and right-eyed. 
Is this true? What can I do? 


Margaret is in the seventh grade now, but she is a year 
retarded in reading. Do you think she is ‘“‘nonverbal’’? 


My Richard is having trouble reading. He is in the 
sixth grade. Will he become a ‘‘dyxie’’ if he continues to 
try to read? 


Is there any hope for John? He is eight and his eyes 
do not move smoothly across the line as he reads. His 
teacher says he is doing all right in his schoolwork, but 
we are worried because of his very slow reading. 


George is in the second grade. He is learning to read 
fairly well, but he makes a number of reversals of words, 
such as reading saw instead of was. Is this serious? What 
can I do? 


Poses” magazines continue to spread 


Teachers, too, have made anxious queries. A 
high school teacher asks: “Are one third of high 
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school pupils really nonverbal? Is it valid to state 
that this group cannot learn to read?” A third. 
grade teacher: “I have read that most poor read. 
ers (the ones called ‘dyxies’) are harmed by in. 
struction in reading. Should reading instruction 
be abandoned when poor reading appears?” 


Theories on Parade 


ipo authors of these articles usually state or 
imply that the chief cause of poor reading 
(dyslexia) resides in one or more of the follow. 
ing: inability to secure a visual image (nonverbal 
types); mixed eye-hand and other dominance 
problems; eye difficulties (imbalance of eye mus. 
cles) ; faulty eye movement and motor coordina- 
tion. Less frequently stressed are emotional fac. 
tors, home conditions and family relations, poor 





teaching, inadequate teaching materials, and dif. 
ferences in children’s rates of growth. 


The popular article usually offers a simple ex- | 


planation for dyslexia. In Harper’s for January 
1945, George H. Henry states that one third of 


all high school pupils are “nonverbal’—that is, | 
incapable of mastering the tools of reading and | 


writing well enough to profit from textbook in- 
struction. 
are not mentally backward, 
no method of brilliance of 
teaching can make any dif- 
ference in their literacy,” 
says Henry. But is it true 
that one third of our high 
school students “cannot read 
on a fifth-grade level’? Ac- 
tually not more than 15 or 20 
per cent of ninth-grade pu- 


reading tests. 
Again, Dorothy I. Light 
foot in Hygeia for Septem- 


“thing-minded.” They “are 
often talented in musi¢, 


arts, or mechanics,” but find 
great difficulty 


© Philip Gendreau 
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PAUL WITTY group of good readers. Children showing mixed 
dominance were selected from both groups, and 
planned for children who are “language-minded.” their tendency to reverse letters was investigated. 
Psychologists long ago discarded the idea that The poor readers did make more reversals than 
children can be thus classified into types. Yet it is did the good readers, but children of mixed domi- 
widely assumed that one large group of children, nance within the group of poor readers made no 
the motor-minded or the nonverbal, lacks ability more reversals than did the others. 
to perceive visual images and hence cannot learn The tendency to emphasize a single factor as a 
to read effectively when the usual visual approach cause of poor reading may be found again and 
state f 5 ysed. again in the literature of this field. Yet, as we 
third. The fallacy in this reasoning was remarkably have shown, the assumption that most poor read- 
read. demonstrated by those men in the Army whom €@FS are afflicted by mixed eye-hand dominance is 
y in} Coronet refers to as cases of developmental dys- false; nor can they be validly characterized as 
ction | jexia (“dyxies”). In the Special Training Unit nonverbal by nature. Among the other “causes” 
program the visual approach was used, and these also stressed are faulty eye movements and visual 
men learned to read with unparalleled efficiency. irregularities. 
Unusually effective also have been elementary and Psychologists have, of course, long recognized 
high school remedial reading programs employing that poor readers generally make irregular eye 
te or} similar approaches. To say that “no method of ™ovements. The good reader makes few fixation 
ading} pyrilliance of teaching” can help extremely poor Pauses as his eye moves from the beginning to the 
llow- | readers is as unsound as to assert that one third ed of a line of print; the poor reader makes 
erbal! of our high school population is nonverbal. many. On the theory that eye movement is a sig- 
nance nificant factor in reading, many devices have been 
mus- developed to cultivate rhythmic eye movements. 
‘dina- am Quest of Conses Experiments show, however, that little if any- 
1 fac- HAT about this “newly discovered malady” thing is gained by the use of these artificial aids. 
poor which, writers say, explains why vast num- 
d dif-) hers of children are retarded in reading? Its vic- 
_ tims “can be distinguished from nonverbal chil- 
le ex-| dren by their ability to express themselves orally 
huary; and by their interest in having stories read to 
rd of them.” One characteristic is their tendency to 
at 18, make reversals in reading—for example, to read 
g and was as saw, or on as no. Hence the name of their 
k in-' affliction, strephosymbolia (twisted symbols). 
they Since they can be taught to read, their condition 
ward,| is often referred to as acquired, or developmental, 
ce of dyslexia. 
y dif- A number of studies have attempted to trace a 
acy, relationship between reversal errors and mixed 
pod hand-eye dominance (for instance, a dominant 
1g 


right hand and a dominant left eye). One study 








i compared the hundred poorest readers in grades 

4 three to six of the Evanston, Illinois, schools with a yr 

or 

le pu- 

y the Several recent articles recommend 

s ont that reading instruction be discontinued 
p : ; for children who make reversals. If the 

all ISTRESSING indeed is the plight of the boy or recommendation were followed, system- 

= “4 girl who, for whatever reason, finds it hard to atic reading instruction would be aban- 

pees learn to read. What this may mean, unhappily, is re- doned in the primary grades for almost 

1” ot | proach and ridicule today, barred gates tomorrow. So all children; for this tendency appears 


frequently in the early stages of learn- 
ing to read, decreasing from grade to 


are for parents and teachers it is good news that there are 





nusic, remedies available and that the best of them are of d hild ton lth ead : 
anual| the home-made variety, compounded of interest and ee eee ee ee ee 
t find) affecti " ; 7 7 ence under the ordinary learning condi- 
eile ion, packaged fresh daily. Details herewith. tions provided in good schools. More- 
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over, the reversal tendency has not been demon- 
strated to be a reliable indicator of poor reading. 

Another recommendation made in several arti- 
cles involves the use of drills designed to correct 
mixed eye-hand dominance. Since the theory of 
mixed eye-hand dominance seldom applies to the 
poor reader, this recommendation would rarely be 
justifiable. The same might be said of motor 
drills requiring the tracing of letters or the writ- 
ing of words in very large letters on the black- 
board, suggested on the assumption that poor 
readers are generally “motor-minded.” 

The reason why these simple panaceas fail to 
aid poor readers becomes clear when we examine 
the complex array of factors found in cases of 
poor reading. Last year I published an analysis 
of the characteristics of one hundred very poor 
readers (Journal of Experimental Education, 
June 1947). Among these hundred readers, 14 per 
cent had defective vision; 12 per cent were in gen- 
erally poor physical condition; 4 per cent were 
left-handed; and 3 per cent had defective hearing. 
Would correcting such physical defects lead to im- 
provement in reading? Probably not, for upon 
further study it was found that each of these stu- 
dents displayed a particular combination of read- 
ing difficulties. 


Searchlight on the Emotions 


MPORTANT contributing factors were revealed 
when the pupils’ attitudes were investigated. 
Eighty-two per cent showed a lack of interest in 
reading, 44 per cent an indifference to it, 43 per 
cent a dislike for it, 42 per cent were emotionally 
maladjusted, and 40 per cent had problems of con- 
flict at home. These attitudes were conspicuously 
characteristic of the poor readers. 

Careful investigations of the causes of poor 
reading, such as Helen Robinson’s Why Pupils Fail 
in Reading (University of Chicago Press, 1946), 
stress the significance of emotional factors and 
home conditions, along with personal attitudes. In 
my own studies of elementary and secondary 
school pupils, emotional problems are exhibited 
by more than 40 per cent of the poor readers. 

When we consider the possible origin of these 
children’s disturbances we see clearly the impor- 
tant role played by failure. For them reading has 
always been a discouraging or profitless task, sel- 
dom resulting in a complete, satisfying experience. 
Moreover, the home and the school have frequently 
neglected to offer them the recognition and praise 
that all children need, tending instead to empha- 
size incompetency and failure. To be effective, 
therefore, a reading program must be based on a 
thorough knowledge of each child. Remedial work 
must be planned according to his particular needs. 
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Prescription for Parent-Teacher Aid 


I no single recommendation can justifiably he 
made for the help and encouragement of poor 
readers, what are parents and teachers to do? Le 
me make a few simple suggestions, first to the 
teacher, then to the parent. To begin with, study 
each child. Find out the important facts about his 
home and his family background. Appraise his 
physical condition. Discover his attitudes and jp. 
terests. Study his relations with other children 
and with his own brothers and sisters. 

Then start the primary-school child with read. 
ing materials that are close to his own firsthand 
experience. Charts containing stories dictated 
by the child, for example, should provide ideal 
reading material. Help him to build a sight vo. 
cabulary from the words he uses in his own expe. 
rience charts. Be sure to surround him with at- 
tractive books and pictures. Listen to his stories, 
Tell stories to him and read aloud to him from the 
books he likes. When he is ready to read—and 
this readiness will be shown by his interest in 
reading materials, by his ability to tell a story 
effectively, and by his success in identifying and 
differentiating words he sees on charts—see to it 
that he has a chance to read. As he progresses, 
use recognition and praise abundantly. Reduce 
emotional conflicts and tensions among the chil- 
dren in the classroom. Offer encouragement and 


stimulation under consistently stable conditions. | 


Now, a word to parents: Be patient. Remember 
that not all children learn at the same rate. Re- 
search has shown that some children who progress 
slowly at first make rapid gains later—also that 
emotional disturbances often originate in the 
frustration, embarrassment, and discouragement 
attending failure and reproof. 

Bear in mind, too, that parents’ attitudes are 
important factors in determining a child’s success 
in any worth-while endeavor. Do not destroy your 
child’s belief in himself by comparing him with 
other children in the family who may have pro- 
gressed very rapidly. Emphasize normal, whole- 
some growth. Provide an atmosphere wherein a 
love of reading is encouraged and nourished. Buy 
books and magazines for the home and talk about 
them. Use the library, and be zealous that your 
children have opportunities to develop or extend 
worthy interests. 

Parents and teachers of older youngsters should 
remember that there is hope for poor readers even 
after they reach high school or college, if they are 
given a remedial reading program adapted to 
their needs. They are not generally nonverbal, nor 
are they afflicted by little known or rare maladies. 
They, like their younger brothers and sisters, can 
be taught to read! 
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Notes trom the 


NEWSFRONT 





For the First Time.— Perhaps never before in history 
has a President recommended that a sum of money be set 
aside for general aid to the nation’s public schools. Nev- 
er, that is, before President Truman’s budget message to 
Congress on January 12, 1948. In that message he in- 
cluded an item of $300,000,000, which is the amount spec- 
ified in current federal aid legislation. 


Nature Notes.— The much publicized kangaroo isn’t the 
only animal that carries its young in a pouch. In this 
country the opossum does the same thing. . . . What ani- 
mal has no ears? The mole, but it can feel vibrations from 
near-by sounds. . . . The largest group of mammalsin the 
United States is that made up of rodents—gnawing ani- 
mals that include not only mice and rats but woodchucks, 
gophers, porcupines, and beavers. . . . These and a thou- 
sand other fascinating facts about wild life may be found 
in Ted Pettit’s Book of Nature Hobbies recently published 
by Didier. 


Universal History.— The editor of an Hungarian week- 
ly newspaper suggests that every country in the world 
prepare a five- or six-page illustrated history of its own 
national ideals, accomplishments, and hopes. Publica- 
tion of these authoritative statements in one volume— 
translated, of course, into every language—would do 
much, he believes, to further international understanding. 


Ray of Light.—One of the favorable signs that qualified 
recruits may eventually fill out the meager ranks of the 
teaching profession is seen in the swelling membership of 
the Future Teachers of Amcrica. This organization of 
young men and women who plan to make teaching their 
lifework already numbers more than 6,000 members, en- 
tolled in more than 176 colleges and universities. New 
chapters are rapidly being organized. 


A Dream Iron.— What features do housewives look for 
in an iron? First of all, lightness of weight combined with 
an even distribution of heat, according to a poll sponsored 
by the American Home Economics Association. Next, 
they want a pointed base that will slide in and out of 
ruffles, not to mention getting around buttons. The 
2,562 women interviewed also favored a thermostat to 
control the heat, a comfortable handle with a thumb rest, 
an untippable base, and a built-in cord. 


Attitude Not Aptitude.—When forty teachers from 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut high schools met 
in November to discuss methods of teaching a student 
how to drive a car, they agreed that right attitudes are 
more important than mechanical knowledge. Such in- 
tangible factors as respect for the law, sportsmanship of 
the road, and recognition of the dangers of drinking and 
driving—all are essential to the good driver. 
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Women to the Fore.— Women have long made up the 
majority of the teaching profession. Now they are also 
coming into their own as educational leaders at the policy- 
making level. The U.S. Women’s Bureau announces that 
the presidents of thirteen state education associations are 
women. They serve in the District of Columbia, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 


Another Look.—A group of fashion designers in Cal- 
ifornia have taken a good look at the new look and find it 
sloppy. The West, they say, will feature the “‘unclut- 
tered look,’’ emphasizing simple beauty of line, without 
puffs or fluffs or frills. 


Westward Ho!—One of the most pronounced popula- 
tion shifts during the recent war years was the westward 
migration into California, Oregon, and Washington. 
These three West Coast states, taken together, acquired 
33% per cent more people than they had before the war, 
or 3,281,000. In the same period all the other forty-five 
states combined added only 3 per cent to their total popu- 
lations, or 3,721,000 people. 


World-minded Middle West.—Somewhat to the sur- 
prise of other regions, the Midwest, geographically re- 
mote from Europe, is leading the fight for admission of 
displaced persons into this country. Minnesota, for ex- 
ample, has been surveying her natural resources to find 
out how many newcomers she can support. And in other 
states, too—notably Iowa, North and South Dakota, and 
Nebraska—a strong movement is under way to promote 
resettlement of homeless DP’s. 


Simplifying Daily Life.— That’s the aim of many man- 
ufacturers this year as they produce for our benefit a host 
of new inventions, among them: (1) cardboard mouse- 
traps, already baited, that can be destroyed along with 
their victims; (2) shopping baskets to hang from the han- 
dies of baby carriages; and (3) a traveler’s chewing gum 
containing a well-known remedy for air-, train-, and sea- 
sickness. 





A NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


If the first two code figures just below your name and 
address on this issue of the magazine are 4-48, this means 
that your subscription will expire with the April Na- 
tional Parent-Te . Wesu t that you renew it now 
to avoid delay in receiving the May issue. Send one 
dollar to the National Parent-Teacher, 600 South Michi- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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seems likely that the next quarter of a cen- 
[r= will see a sharp change in the sociologi- 
cal status of public education in the United 
States. Certainly fathers and mothers today real- 
ize more keenly than ever before that good schools 
are essential for the full development of children 
and the cultivation of good citizenship. People of 
all types and of all walks of life are exerting great 
efforts to become familiar with the characteristics 
of a good school and of good teaching in that 
school. 

On an ever widening front, then, citizens are 
defining what they mean by good schools and good 
teachers. As the proprietors and likewise the con- 
sumers of public education they are fast deciding 
that good schools must be adequately financed. It 
is now generally conceded that in past years far 
too little money has been spent on public educa- 
tion, not only for salaries but also for equipment 
and materials. This prospect of adequate financ- 
ing for our educational system is gratifying to 
both citizens and professional educators. It also 
draws attention, however, to certain other matters 
that demand serious consideration by all con- 


cerned with our public schools. One of these mat-’ 


ters is the question of salary policy, particularly 
the interjection of the merit principle in teacher 
pay. 

As substantially higher sums of money are fur- 
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communities from coast to coast Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer 
are today taking measures to make the compensation 
of their children’s teachers adequate, to say the leas, 
They have to! But when this minimum requirement \ 
satisfactorily met, there remains a further question; 
Is our salary system itself adequate? Does it differen. 
tiate sufficiently between the artist teacher and the ayer. 
age teacher? The author of this article presents a pro- 
vocative argument on which to base your own answer, 


ETTER TEACHERS- 





HEN the supply of teachers runs low, the questioy 
of teachers’ salaries takes on new importance. |p 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES 


nished for the support of education, it seems very 
probable that the public will be more and more 
sensitive about the quality of what they are pay- 
ing for, and correspondingly critical of their 


schools. Since the teacher has been, is, and always ; 
will be the most important factor in a good school, | 
people will inevitably become more exacting in | 





their demands upon teachers and more intelli- 
gently interested in teachers’ salaries. It also 
seems likely that in view of the widely recognized 
fact that some teachers are more distinguished 
than others, the public will demand corresponding 
differentiation in the salaries paid. The training- 
experience, equal-pay-for-equal-work type of 
teachers’ salary schedule will no longer be accept- 
able in most communities. 


Records of Worth 


— application of the merit principle in teacher 
pay demands some kind of appraisal or evalua- 
tion—or, to use the language of the profession, a 
means of rating teachers. Now, teacher ratings 
are by no means new in this country. For years 
many school systems maintained a program of 
teacher rating on the basis of which both promo- 
, tion and salaries were determined, at least in part. 
But on the whole such past experience was not 
satisfactory, largely because the teachers were 
given no opportunity to participate in the adop- 
tion of the policy. Usually it was announced by 
the board of education or the administrative head 
of the school system, and that was the end of the 
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matter: AS @ Conseqrenice, the rating of teachers 
was in most communities strongly, and in some 
communities violently, opposed by the teaching 
groups. 

Nevertheless teachers would do well to recog- 
nize the essential fairness of the merit concept as 
salaries more nearly approach what they should 
be, As long as teachers’ salaries are barely suffi- 
cient to keep body and soul together (and in terms 
of the present income of practically all workers, 
they are still too low), it will be exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to apply the merit princi- 
ple. In other words, when a teacher is receiving a 
salary of only $1,600 or $1,800 a year, merit pay 
becomes an academic question. 

One of the major arguments in support of the 
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merit system is the effect it would probably have 
on the number and quality of young people plan- 
ning to enter the teaching profession. The present 
situation is nothing short of alarming. Consider, 
for example, a study recently released by the 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. Re- 
ports from twenty-seven hundred students in 
twenty-seven school systems indicate that only 
6 per cent of all high school seniors desire and 
plan to become teachers. On the basis of this fig- 
ure the nation-wide shortage would amount to 
some thirty thousand teachers annually. 

Of course, the choice of teaching as a vocation 
should not, and undoubt- 
edly never will, be deter- 
mined purely by financial 
considerations. It is fit- 
ting to remark, however, 
that the thesis “the la- 
borer is worthy of his 
hire” applies to teaching 
as well as to all other oc- 
cupations. Sufficient 
numbers of highly quali- 
fied young men and wom- 
en can be attracted to 
the teaching profession 
if salaries are adequate 
and if there is assurance 
that individual, personal 
distinction will be recog- 
nized financially as well 
as in terms of prestige. 
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BETTER PAY | 


Toward Better Schools 


T= introduction of the merit principle in 
teachers’ salaries should be adopted jointly and 
sincerely by all concerned—citizens, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and the board of education. It must 
rest upon a strong foundation of mutual respect 
and basic integrity. The system must not be used to 
“get even” or give favor to friends. Furthermore, 
the rating system should be expanded to include 
the rating not only of classroom teachers but of 
principals, supervisors, superintendents, and other 
special workers as well. Teachers often say, “Why 
not let us rate principals, supervisors, superin- 
tendents, and central office workers?” And indeed, 
why not? 
For many years in this country we have 
had equality of educational opportunity as 
Ps the cornerstone of our whole educational 
philosophy. But is it not clear that we must 
also recognize the need for quality in edu- 
cation? I can think of no means by which 
high quality in education can be realized 
as quickly and as fully as by improving the 
quality of teaching. And the quality of 
teaching can be improved in these two basic 
ways: first, by more exacting and discriminating 
selection of the people who receive licenses to 
teach; second, by paying all teachers, including the 
exceptionally good teachers, the salaries they de- 
serve. It seems clear, then, that raising the 
amounts of teachers’ salaries should be accom- 
panied by the introduction of the merit principle. 


€©: 


Where Lies the Cost? 


EAR in mind that worried and nervous teachers 
tend to make worried and nervous children. 
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Teachers who are unable to pay insurance premi- 
ums, to have decayed teeth filled, to spend a spare 
dollar or two for legitimate and essential fun, will 
inevitably be worried and nervous. There is irref- 
utable evidence that unfortunate and unhappy 
experiences in school will linger on as a lifelong 
influence upon the dispositions and attitudes of 
thousands of maladjusted people. 

Another principle involved in this whole ques- 
tion is the relative size of classroom teachers’ sala- 
ries and those of other professional workers in the 
school system. In terms of the full development of 





boys and girls, it is one of th 
greatest tragedies of our presen 
salary policies that many artis 
teachers who would prefer to x. 
main in the classroom all thej: 
lives cannot afford to do so, Ip. 
stead they are forced by the pre. 
sure of need to accept assign. 
ments as principals, supervisory 
curriculum specialists, or pgy. 
chologists, or to take other Spe. 
cial posts because of the superio; 
salary advantages thus offered, 

Some of our great universities 
have recognized that certain dis. 
tinguished professors are so val. 
uable that their salaries ought t 
be even higher than the salarie 
of the deans, vice-presidents 
provosts, or other administrative 
officers. We may well ask ourselves whether every 
local school system should not have a small number 
of distinguished teachers so designated officially 
and carrying salaries commensurate with that 
rank. 

The questions here dealt with seem to be of 
major importance to every citizen, professional 
educator, and board of education in the country 


© Ewing Galloway 


at the present time. It is hoped that serious con. | 
sideration will be given them and that courageous | 
and intelligent action will be taken to solve the | 


problems they present. 





Health Conference Held by the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Last month our state health chairmen, state presidents, national officers, and several of the 
national chairmen gathered together for a nation-wide health conference on February 16 and 17 
at the Hotel Stevens, Chicago. The various sessions dealt with the major health problems of our 
country, with special emphasis on what resources may be drawn upon to make our public health 
service more effective. Inasmuch as health is the second area in our Four-Point Program, the 
meeting was of foremost importance to the entire parent-teacher organization. 


The conference featured many outstanding speakers. Dr. Haven Emerson, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Local Health Units, American Public Health Association, presented a state- 
ment of health needs throughout the nation and discussed a comprehensive plan for extending 
local health services. Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, dean of the School of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, spoke on the financing of such services. Several distinguished participants were heard 
in a symposium, ‘Evaluation of Local Health Services,’”’ led by Dr. Dean F. Smiley, consultant 
for the Physical Fitness Bureau, Health Education Department, American Medical Association. 


Other prominent authorities included Carl E. 


uck, professor of public health, University of 


Michigan, and former field director of the American Public Health Association; and Dr. Carl N. 
Neupert, director of the State Health Department of Wisconsin and member of the National 
Commission for Children and Youth. The results of the conference will be summarized for 
parent-teacher members after all the reports have been submitted. 
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2 NPT Quiz Program 


COMING TO YOU OVER STATION H-0-M-E 


Through the Facilities of the National Parent-Teacher 





GUEST CONDUCTOR: JAMES LEE ELLENWOOD 


State Secretary, New York State Young Men’s Christian Associations and Author of It Runs in the Family 


@My daughter Susan is dating regularly with a boy 
who is in her class at school. He is a nice boy. How- 
ever, Susan does one thing that bothers me. She 
often calls him up and suggests that she would like 
to go out with him next Friday night. She even of- 
fers to go Dutch. What do you think of that? 


mM in favor of it. If Susan likes to go out with 

John, or whatever his name is, and if John likes 
to go out with Susan and if they have a fine, 
wholesome, agreeable time together, I think either 
of them should be free to inaugurate the project. 
For neither of them do I commend a supine pol- 
icy of watchful waiting. 

Furthermore, if Susan makes the original sug- 
gestion, I think she is bound to propose the Dutch 
treat. Surely you would not want her to embar- 
rass John by catching him when his finances are 
low. Personally I’d go even further. I believe that 
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now and then Susan should pay, or at least offer 
to pay, all the expenses. This is more than a phil- 
anthropic gesture; it’s the evidence of a wonder- 
ful relationship. 

And, madam, if you graciously condone the 
practice, I hope it will be without sighs for a more 
formal past. In older days young ladies had subtle 
ways of getting invitations, without the direct ap- 
proach. Maybe they didn’t offer to pay their share, 
but they were free with maidenly suggestions. 
Remember? 


® Shouldn’t a boy know what kind of vocation he 
wants to pursue before he graduates from high 
school? My son doesn’t, and he appears not to be 
greatly worried about it. 


OST boys, by the time they graduate from high 
school, have given thought to their choice of 
vocation. If I were you I wouldn’t be too sure 
that your son has ignored the problem. Naturally 
I don’t mean to insinuate that he is as worried (to 
use your word) as you are, since youth lives large- 
ly in the present. He has not had enough past to 
bother him, and he is not so anxious about the fu- 
ture as old people are—that is, people past thirty. 
He is not to be found reading the Kiplinger letters 
as his father is. 

Still he probably has thought the matter over 
more than you surmise. Perhaps the reason he is 
not worrying about it is that he knows you are 
worrying for both of you. And that’s enough 
about the worrying problem—with a mild sugges- 
tion that parents often become too perturbed over 
the problems of their young. 

If your son lacks strong preferences, it’s not 
unusual. A great many young people are uncer- 
tain. In my judgment a thorough aptitude and 
vocational test would help a great deal. If your 
high school does not provide this service, it can 
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surely recommend some institution that does. 
More and more high schools are employing voca- 
tional advisers, and even if your school does not 
have a full-time person for this job, I am sure 
there is someone who can help. 

And by the way, I assume you know that con- 
stant evidence of your worry, accompanied by 


steady nagging and preachment, will merely in- | 


crease the difficulty. If you say anything more to 
your son about his lifework, let it be a specific 
suggestion of a practical nature and not merely an 
explosion of your own emotions. 


@ My daughter made a remark to me that disturbs me a 
great deal. We were discussing her clothes. It really 
wasn’t an argument, but I was making some frank 
and critical comments. Suddenly she said, “Mother, 
I am willing to talk this over with you and, as you 
know, I often follow your advice, but I want you to 
know that I will have to be the one to make the final 
decision.” Isn’t this pretty strong talk from a girl 
who is only seventeen? 


ES, it is certainly strong talk—-strong and rea- 

sonable and sensible and altogether delightful. 
I congratulate you on having such a poised and 
clear-thinking and direct daughter. If your dis- 
cussions from now on are conducted according to 
her conditions, you both will reap rich rewards, 
such as these: 

1. You yourself will be educated in the fine art 
of genteel debate. You will learn to argue reason- 
ably and reason politely. You will always be free 
to make suggestions without fearing that you are 
“butting in.” You will have made the transition 
from one who merely gives orders to one who cor- 
dially offers guidance, and you will have a swell 
time at it. You will have to change with the 
changing styles and can throw away yesterday’s 
inhibitions. 

2. Your daughter will learn to make decisions, 
and her sense of discrimination will be improved. 
She will benefit by her very mistakes and gain 
confidence through her successes. 

3. If you carry this fine relationship into more 
important realms you will establish a companion- 
ship that will help her as long as you live and will 
enrich her as long as she lives. 

And if you and your daughter ever chance to 
come to Brooklyn, I hope you will let me know. 
I’d like to meet you both! 


© Would you be willing to state at what age this busi- 
ness of dating should start? 


v should start as soon as possible after the 
urge starts. Some parents fret that it comes too 
soon. Others stew because it comes too late. Usu- 





ally it comes regardless of parents. So that’s one 
item you can check off your list. 


@ It has become necessary for us to move to the Wes, 
Coast from the East. Our daughter has only a year to 
finish high school and wants to stay on after we have 
gone. Would that be a wise thing? 


HAVE no statistics, but yours is a rather com. 

mon question. If it means so much to your 
daughter, if you have a good place to leave her, 
and if you can afford it financially, I think jt 
would be a fine thing for you to do. On the other 
hand, if it is going to work hardship on you (not 
counting emotions) and if you can present your 
side reasonably and if your daughter then shows 
a willingness to go with you, that would represent 
a real chance for her to give up a cherished idea 
for your sake. Me, I’m an old softie, and I hope 
you’ll leave her behind! 


® Our two youngsters, both in high school, spend a lot 
of time in a soda fountain and sandwich shop. They 
eat such awful concoctions as a Suicide Sundae—and 
horribly construed sandwiches. How does one con- 
trol this practice? 


pe. as to the dietary problem: About the Sui- 
cide Sundae I wouldn’t know because I have 
reached the age at which one no longer experi- 
ments. I feel mildly devilish when, out of hours, 
I order a plain vanilla soda. The last time I en- 
tered one of the joints you describe I went in for 
a Bromo Seltzer. 

I guess your youngsters will have to learn for 
themselves how many Suicides they can handle. 
But personally I’m all in favor of the newer, 
larger, and more intricate sandwiches. I consider 
the lowest form of sandwiches the sort you prob- 
ably serve at your bridge parties. So there! 

Now about these centers where youth congre- 
gates: They vary. Some are tawdry, dirty, smelly, 
uncouth. Some have petty gambling conveniences. 
They can be—and many are—a menace. On the 
other hand, some are really good places, catering 
to the teen-agers and maintaining high standards. 
Recently I complimented the proprietor of one. 
He said, “The finest young people of our high 
school come here. I try to keep a wholesome at- 
mosphere, and I’m making enough money without 
the gambling.” 

I suggest that you drop in at the place your 
children like. Try a sandwich, pass up the Sui- 
cide Sundae, and if you like the place tell the man 


who runs it. If you don’t, complain. On the whole, | 


I’d say that this custom of the day is a useful and 
a healthy one—with some reservations about the 
weirder recipes. 
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GEORGE J. 
MOAR, M.D. 





society from his early social experiences in the 
family circle. Here he becomes either well or 
poorly equipped to maintain himself in that rela- 
tionship of independence and interdependence 
which represents our adult world. Just how any 
given individual does this, and the degree of inde- 
pendence he achieves, is a personal matter. 

All children, we now recognize, follow the same 
general course of growth and development. At 
first completely dependent on the mother’s care 
for their very existence, they gradually acquire 
the capacity to assume more and more responsi- 
bility for themselves—if their parents permit 
them to do so! The key word here is “gradually,” 
for progress toward independence is always slow, 
and slower with some children than with others. 
Youngsters are no more all alike in this respect 





IKE many another power for good, mother 


amount, it produces children who are sturdy, 
happy, and self-reliant. A trifle too much or a little 
less than enough, and the effects are detrimental to 
both mother and child. In this article the mother- 
child relationship is expertly illuminated. 


love can work both ways. In just the right 








atomic age must be impressed with the fact 
that men as well as nations are very de- 
pendent one upon the other. At the same time we 
are acutely aware of the necessity for each of us, 
man or nation, to stand on his own feet, solve his 
own problems, and in appreciable measure become 
master of his own destiny. Probably a truly civi- 
lized world, when we get one, will be a world in 
Which there is a realistic acceptance and under- 
standing of this twofold need. Only then may self- 
sufficient, independent men and women live com- 
fortably together in an interdependent society. 
The child gets his preparation for living in this 


A stom who reads the newspapers in this 
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than they are all alike in rates of growth in height 
and weight. The successful parent is one who rec- 
ognizes and respects these differences. 

Whenever we find a child (or a grownup, for 
that matter) who is not as self-sufficient as he 
should be and has remained too dependent on oth- 
ers, particularly his mother, we may well ask two 
questions: First, what has made him so depend- 
ent? And second, what has made his parents make 
him so dependent? Searching for the answers to 





This is the seventh article in the series 
“Problems of the Presehool Peried’’ 
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these questions will enable us to review the most 
common causes of overdependence. Surprisingly 
enough we shall discover that we cannot always 
keep the two queries separate. They likewise are 
interdependent. 


The Springs of Behavior 


OME children do not outgrow their early de- 

pendence simply because their mothers con- 
tinue to do for them what the youngsters are fully 
able to do for themselves. This may come about 
from sheer ignorance or lack of experience on the 
part of the mother. I recall, for example, one con- 
scientious woman who, even when her little boy 
was close to seven, took him to and from school 
every day and visited him every noon to see that 
he was eating the proper kind of lunch. 

What was the reason for such constant super- 
vision? These are the facts: The boy was an only 
child. He was born after some years of waiting, 
as the mother did not conceive readily. This 
woman, who was otherwise highly intelligent, did 
not observe her neighbors’ families or make any 
attempt to learn the latest discoveries in child de- 
velopment. She actually believed that a good 
mother was supposed to do all the things she was 
doing for her son. Happily she was glad to change 
her tactics when convinced that it was in his best 
interests. 

Some mothers and fathers, too, have the notion 
that a parent’s role is largely a restrictive, con- 
trolling one. Probably they acquired this attitude 
from their own early experiences with stern and 
watchful parents. True, we see less and less of it 
nowadays because of the widespread modern con- 
viction that children need guidance rather than 
rigid control. But wherever authoritative and se- 
vere attitudes persist in family life, we are 
likely to find intimidated and dependent children. 

Frequently, however, the conditions producing 
a too great degree of dependency in a child are 
a good deal less obvious. There is, for example, 
many a mother whose treatment of her child is not 
determined by his needs but by her own. I have 
in mind first of all those young mothers who are 
themselves still too dependent, at least in attitude, 
upon their mothers. A woman who is closely 
bound to her own mother and essentially depend- 
ent upon her may fail to realize that her child 
needs to stand on his own feet and do for himself. 
Never having experienced this independence, she 
pictures both herself and her child as helpless 
creatures who must depend for their security and 
guidance on someone stronger and more capable 
than they. 

Then again, at the other extreme, some women 
reveal a deep-seated resentment toward the role 
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of mother, usually because of early disappoint. 
ments in their own lives. Many little girls groy 
up feeling that they have not been sufficiently 
loved or cared for by their mothers. Such a fegl. 
ing may have an actual basis in fact. Some wome, 
are relatively indifferent or unsympathetic 
their children’s needs, and the daughter of such, 
mother would have every right to a feeling of neg. 
lect. Also, women who work outside the home may 
have too little time to give to the families they ar 
forced to support. Under these unfortunate cir. 
cumstances a child might have the wholly justifia. 
ble idea that he is not getting as much of his 
mother’s care as he really needs. 

On the other hand, a child’s feeling neglected or 
rejected may have no real basis whatever. The 
fairy tales children read often reflect vividly their 
convictions that they themselves are not loved 
enough—tales like Snow White and Hansel and 





Gretel depicting mothers as witches, bad fairies 
and wicked stepmothers. Suppose the little girl 
who cherishes these childhood fantasies grows up 
and carries them over into adulthood. Then she 
may well be led to act out, in the treatment of her 
own child, the image of the all-loving mothe 
whom she dreamed of in those early years. That 
is, she “does as she would have been done by” in 
her childish imagination. But her own child suf. 
fers because, although being loved is good for any 
youngster, his mother’s behavior does not take 
into consideration what he really needs from her. 

Sometimes, too, parents find it hard to admit 
that their attitude toward their children is not al- 
ways a pure culture of love and sweet reasonable 
ness. Yet all children are trying at times, and in 
some situations a child may be extremely burden- 
some to his mother. This is particularly true when 
the family life is inharmonious or when she is sub 


jected to intense economic or physical pressures 


Protection Prolonged 
e 


NDER these conditions she may, with some jus- 

tice, become resentful not only of the life she 
must lead but of her role as mother. If she is con- 
scientious, however, she will react strongly against 
such resentment. She will feel ashamed of it and, 
to atone for her guilt, will center more concert 
and attention on the child than he really needs or 
demands. There are many other possible reasons 
for a mother’s inner rebellion against her mater- 
nal role, often directed against a certain child in 
the family, but always the tendency to “make it 
up” to that child is very evident. 

Another condition under which the mother’s 
needs may affect her handling of the child 
stems from a feeling that is quite natural. All 
mothers regret seeing their infants grow out of 
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pabyhood. To be sure, most of them feel that the 
satisfaction of watching youngsters become more 
and more capable is a worth-while compensation 
| for this loss. But some women resist the change 
and, either consciously or unwittingly, do every- 
thing they can to prevent the child’s growing away 
from them altogether. 

We have all known these overprotective moth- 
ors. We have all known, for example, the woman 
who is too anxious about everything her child does. 
This is the mother who watches at the window 
ghile he plays, ready to rescue him from the other 
children if need be. This is the mother who re- 
gards every small illness as a threat to her young- 
ster’s life. 


mother’s feelings. He is likely to be ill a great 
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) deal, with small realistic cause. He will sense her 
' anxiety the day he starts kindergarten and either 
becomes ill or is afraid to go without her. She 
may put considerable pressure on him to go by 
himself, but the subtle understanding between 
| child and mother tends to make the going to school 
harder and the staying at home much more secure 
and desirable. Such difficulty in accepting new 
situations, especially those that separate him from 
his mother, betrays quite accurately her underly- 
| Ing reluctance to have him take those very steps. 

Nearly every one of us knows, too, the mother 
who tends to look upon her child as a personal 
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And of course the child faithfully reflects his ° 





possession. In all likelihood this sort of woman 
also has trouble sensing the child’s true needs for 
love and care, since she is impelled by her desires 
rather than by his. Perhaps she has been disap- 
pointed in her marriage or her husband and turns 
to the child as her only source of comfort—thereby 
interfering with his healthy growth of self-suffi- 
ciency. However, I must again make it clear that 
the mother who is dependent on her child in this 
way may not be aware of her dependency or the 
manner in which she is trying to satisfy her own 
needs. 


Understanding Is the Key 


UT of various motives, then, a mother may 

make it hard for a child to develop the capac- 
ity for independence. Among these motives may 
be a real and direct concern for the child’s wel- 
fare, which is misdirected because of lack of 
knowledge or understanding. But in many in- 
stances it is the mother’s own need that prevents 
her child from becoming progressively more com- 
petent and self-sufficient. It fs the mother who 
longs to maintain the close, early-childhood rela- 
tionship with the growing youngster. It is she 
who resists any development or change in him 
that would deprive her of satisfactions for which 
she has a more than normal need. 

A mutual dependence of mother and child al- 
most invariably creates open or underlying hostil- 
ity. Though the child may conform fully, he ob- 
jects to the restrictions imposed on him by his own 
dependence. The mother, on her side, is eventually 
burdened by the very task she has insisted on as- 
suming. She becomes anxious and disturbed by 
the increasing evidence of her child’s social and 
personal incompetence. And if the situation is 
carried to extremes, both child and mother find it 
equally impossible either to tolerate or to give up 
this bond. 

Fortunately the extremes are rare. No parent, 
we must remember, willingly subscribes to the 
sort of situations we have been discussing. In any 
case of overdependence, however, be it slight or 
severe, the first requirement is understanding. 
The possibilities here briefly summarized may 
help some mother to discover new but hitherto 
unrecognized aspects of her relationship with her 
child. If she finds reflections of herself in these 
examples, simply asking the question “Who is de- 
pending on whom?” may be a good first step to- 
ward the needed understanding. When she sees 
clearly the reasons why she feels impelled to keep 
her child dependent on her, she will be able gradu- 
ally to emancipate herself and to give him the free- 
dom he requires for normal, unfettered growth. 


See outline, questions, and reading references on page 35. 
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®@ Secretary Marshall was recently quoted as advocat- 
ing that more American history be taught in our 
schools and colleges. I agree in principle, but what 
worries me is how to do this without at the same time 
encouraging the spirit of nationalism that has led to 
so many wars in the past. How are we to reconcile this 
emphasis on American history with the necessary em- 
phasis on world understanding ?—A. R. C. 


ne spirit we arouse depends on how we 
teach American history. For example, if we 
teach that American democracy rests largely on 
a set of Constitutional amendments known as 
the Bill of Rights we inculcate narrow national- 
ism. If, instead, we teach that our Bill of Rights 
stands as a milestone far along man’s road to 
freedom, then American history will inspire re- 
spect for other peoples as well as for our own. 

We do often teach American history without 
tracing the contributions that other nations have 
made to our population. But we should not. Nor 
should we teach it without recognizing the ori- 
gins of those streams of thought, language, in- 
vention, ideas, and art that flow into the broad 
river of American life. Once I wrote a brief 
paragraph containing words adopted into the 
English tongue from the languages of twenty- 
three different nations! 

The Magna Charta is American history. Many 
of our freedoms could be labeled ‘Made in Ger- 
many, about 1,000 A.D.” Habeas corpus and 
other tags used in protecting our personal lib- 
erty were borrowed from Rome. The columns 
that dignify our courts of justice are usually 
Greek, a fashion inaugurated by one of the fa- 
thers of American thought, Thomas Jefferson. 

Professional superpatriots prefer to ignore 
the many ties binding the United States to Eu- 
rope—and the whole world. Doubtless the legis- 
lators who gave high schools wartime orders to 
teach four years of American history were vot- 
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ing for a star-spangled brand. But the injure. 
tion leaves a wide gate through which, in th 
name of America, a teacher can drive most 
recorded history. 

It is a fact that history teachers, via their pro. 
fessional organization, recommend this broade 
policy. You will find it in the 1947 Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
Threaded through this volume is the counsel t 
teach American history as part and parcel of 
world history. 

I looked up Secretary Marshall’s speech 
this subject. The State Department has no com. 
plete record of it, since he delivered much of it 
impromptu, but the newspapers give a fairl 
good account. The Secretary did not ask for 
American history. All his illustrations show that 


he believes Congress and our people have much) 


to learn from Greece and Rome. He feels that 


the person who is well grounded in history—all! calle, 


| Wack 


history—can face with calmness and understand- 
ing the crises of the present and can plot a cours 
toward a brighter future for America and the 
world. 
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®@ We think our music education program can be im: 
proved. Where can we turn for information and help! 


—Mrs. M. T. S. 


* class 
ever" 
Ye 


by tl 


a publication that has literally everything 
on this subject is the Music Education 


Source Book, published by the Music Educators) 


National Conference, 64 East Jackson Boule 
vard, Chicago 4, Illinois. Do you want to know 
about the music education curriculum? There is 
a whole section on it, with chapters covering 
everything from preschool through college. Do 
you want guidance in organizing music classes 
and activities? Another section deals with this, 
and still another with techniques and adminis 
tration. In each chapter you will find a selected 
list of sources for additional inquiry. 

So much for information. For help, turn t0 
your state music education director (if there }8 
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one), your state music educators association, or 
the Music Educators National Conference, listed 
above. The M.E.N.C., as it is popularly known, 
ig one of the best organized of all professional 
educators’ associations. 

Remember, too, that the music chairman of 
your state congress of parents and teachers will 
he more than glad to assist you. 


@ What do you suggest as good radio programs for 
children between the ages of eight and twelve?—F. C. 


rew years ago the Federal Radio Education 
Committee formed a subcommittee of four 
educators to listen to programs nominated by the 
major networks as desirable for student listening. 
This committee lists the programs that meet the 
criter it has set up. Graded for age levels, these 
FREC lists appear in the monthly edition of the 
Scholastic Teacher, a magazine that can be found 
inmany school libraries. 


@ We have just acquired a sound motion picture pro- 
jector for our school. How can we show our teachers 
how they can make the best possible use of motion 
pictures in the classroom ?—J. L. M. 


OME states and cities conduct clinics in the use 
of audio-visual aids. Why not find out whether 
‘some expert could come to your school and hold 
‘such a clinic there? 
' If that can’t be done, I suggest that you obtain 
g the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s one-reel picture 
‘called Using the Classroom Film (20 North 
' Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois). It introduces 
another Britannica film, The Wheat Farmer, but 
‘before you see it you are taken into a typical class. 
You see how the teacher prepares the way for the 
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showing of The Wheat Farmer. Then later the 
'class discusses it, getting from it, so to speak, 
every grain of value. 
Your teachers will also enjoy Film Tactics, made 
by the U.S. Navy to teach instructors how to use 
this type of visual aid. It can be borrowed from 
many film libraries (see the “Searchlights and 
Compass Points” article on page 27 for sugges- 
tions). In entertaining fashion Film Tactics tells 
what a teacher must do and avoid doing when he 
presents a film to his class. The 
‘Point is driven home by show- 
ing the near-disaster that over- 
jtakes a PT-boat training ma- 
euver when the instructors let 
the film try to do the job by it- 
‘self. This, by the way, is one 
'of the most imaginative pro- 
'ductions you will ever have the 
Pleasure of seeing on the screen. 
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@ It seems to me that young people coming out of 
school often get into trouble because they do not know 
the simplest facts about our state and federal laws, not 
to mention city ordinances. Don’t you think the 
schools should do more about teaching the basic laws 
every citizen should know?—M. E. G. 


UR schools do teach about the laws that govern 

our political life, but certainly much more can 
be done to introduce boys and girls to the laws 
that govern our day-to-day activities. Why don’t 
you look into The Consumer and the Law by 
S. George Getz? This is a pamphlet published 
by the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for thirty-five cents. 

Used by the teacher, the book won’t do every- 
thing you want it to do, but it goes a long way. It 
has study units with case problems on such daily 
perplexities as “Making a Contract,” “Legal Prob- 
lems in Buying Goods” (with an important sec- 
tion on installment buying), “Buying Service,” 
“Buying Insurance” (very necessary), “Paying 
for Goods and Services,” and “Protecting the Con- 
sumer.” The pamphlet is one of an excellent series 
covering all phases of consumer education. 


®@ Where can I find out about good records that can 
be used in schools?—J. J. M. 


near let me remind you that there are two 
kinds of records. Those black discs you buy in 
the music store are indeed records. They play at 
78 r.p.m. (revolutions per minute), which is nor- 
mal radio record-player speed. Then there are the 
larger black discs known as recordings, or tran- 
scriptions. They must be played at slow speed and 
can be used only on machines that turn at 33% 
r.p.m. The maximum playing time for one side of 
a record is approximately five minutes; for a re- 
cording, fifteen minutes. 

Teachers now have a wide choice of both records 
and recordings. Most abundant are the fine al- 
bums of records for young children, and the best 
guides to these are the catalogues issued by the 
three large record companies. Some smaller com- 
panies, however, have begun to produce top-qual- 
ity educational records. 

For the recordings, I suggest you write two agen- 
cies: the Radio Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for its newest 
catalogue, and the Recordings 
Division, New York University 
Film Library, 100 Washington 
Square, New York 3, New 
York, for its Catalogue of Se- 
lected Educational Recordings. 

—WILLIAM D. BOUTWELL 
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THE FIFTH 
SECURIT Y— 


A Personal 
Philosophy 


T has been said that the age of Emerson and 
Thoreau in New England was a time when 
“blacksmiths argued about free will.” It was, 

in short, a time when the American adult, or at 
least the New England adult, showed a remarkable 
awareness that philosophical questions bear di- 
rectly upon man’s practical affairs. 

That particular period of eager intellectual con- 

cern shone with a splendor all too brief. It was 





supplanted by a period in which, to the descend- der! 
ants of blacksmiths—and of farmers, shopkeepers, mysteriously emerge from the efficient handling di) %*t 
doctors, lawyers, and the rest—it seemed enough these everyday matters. illus 
to concentrate on practical affairs and let values Now, abruptly, a new generation of adults ap) ™ 


pears to be returning, with a terribk} hav 
anxiety, to long rieglected questions. Pa! e”* 
ple are again eager to wrestle with prob}, 
lems that have to do with the meaning «| 
life and of man’s role in the scheme oj 
things. oft 





To point to only one sign, within the his 
past year my husband and I, in our work! ™' 
with adult classes, have been specifically late 
asked by three different groups to concer “" 
trate upon philosophy. These group 
ranged in size from ninety to three hur} a 
dred adults, and their membership con) 
sisted not of vague dreamers but of mel , 
and women who came out of kitchens) : 
offices, factories, and classrooms to pit} 2 
their minds against some of the most ay 
cient and baffling of questions: What }) 
man? What is security? What is truth’ rm 
What is property? liy 

These people, we believe, are not exceP| po 
tional individuals. They are signs of the) | 
times, living testimony to the fact tha) ie 
the American adult is again enterim If 
upon a period of profound concern abot! i" 
meanings and values—man and his res ‘ 
son for being. he 
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Planting the Philosophic Habit 


1 would be interesting, however, to know how 
I many of these men and women, even while they 
acknowledge their own need of philosophy, have 
taken the additional step of recognizing that one 
of their chief jobs as parents is to help their chil- 
dren to become philosophers, and to become phi- 
lsophers early in life. To many persons such a 
statement might seem absurd because a philoso- 
pher is commonly thought to be one in whom long 
experience has ripened into wisdom, whereas a 
child is one in whom there still resides the un- 
tamed joyousness of inexperience. Why should any 
child, then, be forced into a wisdom beyond his 
years? Is not his time of happy freedom brief 
enough at best? 

This notion that philosophy belongs to adult- 
hood and that, encountered too soon, it can only 
dampen the blithe spirit of youth, misrepresents 


' both the nature of philosophy and the nature of 


the child. More than this, it overlooks three vital 
facts. 

The first of these is that children are not exempt 
from mental, emotional, and social problems. To 
adults, the problems of the young often seem ten- 
derly amusing rather than serious, but psycholo- 
gists have sternly warned us against this pleasant 
illusion. If a child is to develop inner security, he 
must be helped to see meaning in the things that 
have happened to him and around him. On the 
level of his limited experience, he must be initi- 
ated into philosophy. When we help a youngster, 
for example, to assimilate the hurt of not having 
been invited to a certain picnic or to accept as part 
of life the death of a pet kitten, we enter him upon 
his apprenticeship to wisdom. These first lessons 
in seeing life steadily and whole are as surely re- 
lated to philosophy as first lessons in arithmetic 
are to higher mathematics. 

The second fact is that the child, by his own 
manifested curiosities, declares himself ready for 
philosophy. We need not thrust it upon him. He 
himself wants to learn not only the how but the 
why of things. This is true of the toddler who 
squats down to watch a caterpillar and equally 
true of his adolescent brother who wants to get 
clear about what is socially right. The pursuit of 
understanding is spontaneous. It ceases to be spon- 
taneous only when the young person is doomed to 


| live with adults who treat his questions as funny 


or dangerous. 

’ The third fact is that philosophy is never in it- 
self a finished product, but rather a habit of mind. 
If it is ever to be confidently possessed, it must be 
Possessed at all its stages. Just as a person will 
remain awkward in social situations all his life if 
he does not learn in childhood the rudiments of 
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HAT does it mean, this word philosophy 

so many of us use so glibly? Do we really 
know? How many parents consider helping 
their children to become philosophers as one 
of their major tasks? And of those who do, 
how many know what is involved in both the 
teaching and the learning? This is an article for 
all who wish to embark—with their children— 
upon the grand adventure that is philosophy. 





right behavior, so he will remain awkward with 
problems of value and perspective if he is not 
helped to solve them at each stage of his growing. 
Adults who are stodgy, rigid, cynical, prejudiced, 
timid, or dogmatic are like that precisely be- 
cause they have never learned the habit of philoso- 
phy. There is, in fact, no more unanswerable ar- 
gument for inducting our children into this habit 
than the living argument that they themselves can 
perceive—adults in whom the habit is lacking. 

At a certain age, young children begin to show 
positive pleasure in fitting things into things. They 
are delighted with boxes of different sizes that go 
neatly inside one another and delighted with their 
own skill in such manipulation. At first the child 
will fumble, he may even try to force a bigger box 
inside a smaller one. But soon, on a simple physi- 
cal level, he finds that he has mastered one source 
of human satisfaction: that of seeing the smaller 
fit neatly into the larger. 
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Philosophy is an enterprise oddly like that of 
fitting boxes inside one another. It consists of 
learning, on the mental, emotional, and social lev- 
els of life, what fits into what. Specifically it con- 
sists of learning to put the smaller into the larger 
in five different areas of experience. 


The Fitness of Things 


IRST, the person who becomes a philosopher 

learns to fit himself, his individual self, into the 
human race. This is what a child begins to learn 
when he learns to carry his share of the family 
chores, or not to do all the talking at the table, or 
to play on a team without playing to the grand- 
stand, or not to expect to have the use of the fam- 
ily car five evenings a week. In each such lesson, 
*he sees how he may properly fit the smaller into 
the larger—to the benefit of both. Much of the 
world’s sorrow occurs for the simple reason that 
too many adults have never thus become philo- 
sophical. They still treat the self as larger than 
the rest of mankind, still try to force the big box 
into the little one. 

Second, the person who becomes a philosopher 
learns to fit the passing moment into a longer 
time span. A child begins to learn this when he 
learns that the pain of a stone-bruised toe does not 
last forever, when he learns to make plans and 
stick to them through days and weeks. Again, we 
know, many persons never thus become philoso- 
phers. To the end of their days they are utterly 
bowled over by every disappointment. To the end 
of their days they allow their passing impulses to 
frustrate their long-range plans. 

Third, the person who becomes a philosopher 
learns to fit the known into the unknown; for in 
the life of man the unknown is always the larger. 
It is larger for the child who asks his first ques- 
tions about alarm clocks%and radios but also for 
the grown man who asks questions about human 
nature and society and the universe. The cocky 
person, the show-off, the dogmatist—these and all 
their tragic kind are simply adults who did not 
learn in childhood to be at ease with the fact that 
the known is always and eternally smaller than 
the unknown. 

Fourth, the person who becomes a philosopher 
learns to fit the human race into the universe. In 
one way or another he asks and goes on asking, in 
the words of the Psalmist, “What is man, that 
thou art mindful of him?” I recall a walk my hus- 
band and I took one evening with a friend and his 
small son. We talked of the stars overhead, and 
suddenly the child asked, “Are they just there so 
we can look at them?” He was asking a kind of 
primary question in philosophy, one that might 
lead later on to the forming of some grand hy- 
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pothesis. abeut the relationship of humanity to the 
nonhuman universe. 

Fifth, and finally, the person who becomes , 
philosopher learns to fit actions into principles of 
action. When a mother says to her small son, “Noy 
it’s Johnny’s turn to bounce the ball,” she ig no 
merely bringing about the exchange of a play. 
thing from one child’s hands to another’s. She js 
fitting this exchange into a principle—that of fair. 
ness, that of taking turns. And again, when the 
boy goes to market with her and she says to him, 
“We don’t squeeze fruit we aren’t going to buy, 
because that would spoil it for the person wh 
does buy it,” she is fitting a behavior into a prin. 
ciple of behavior. 

On a more mature level, she does the same thing 
wher she talks over with her adolescent son the 
meaning of our American Bill of Rights, showing 
that freedom of speech, assembly, and religion are 
principles, and that no one can expect to enjoy 
them himself if he denies them to others. Those 
among us who most surely distort life with their 
whimfulness, their demands for special privilege, 
have never learned the meaning of principle. 


Exploring Together 


7 story is told of the great Jewish rabbi, 
Hillel, that he was once waited upon by a group 
of visiting wise men who wanted to test his spir- 
itual insight. Even from him, however, they did 
not want an interminable lecture. So, being wise 
and perhaps humorous as well, they concocted a 
peculiar request: “Will you give us the essence of 
the law and the prophets in the length of time you 
can stand on one foot?” Promptly Hillel drew up 
one foot and replied, “That which is hateful to 
thee, do thou not that to another. All the rest is 
commentary.” 

Questioned about philosophy, we might para- 
phrase his answer thus: “Philosophy is the mer- 
tal, emotional, and social art of fitting the smaller 
into the larger. All the rest is commentary.” 

If we value the peace of mind of our children— 
in their childhood and in their adulthood as wel 
—we must recognize that it is never too early for 
them to enter upon the grand adventure of philos 
ophy. It is never too early for them to begin lear?- 
ing how the self fits into the human race; how the 
passing moment fits into the longer time spall; 
how the known fits into the unknown; how the 


human race fits into the universe; and how each) 


separate action fits into some principle of action 
and value. It is never too early to begin learning 
these things, and the learning of them is never 
done. Moreover, we shall find that while we art 
helping our children to become philosophers, Wé 
must also be philosophers with them. 
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sEARCHLIGHTS AND COMPASS POINTS 























If | Were a P.T.A. 
Visual Education Chairman 
BRUCE E. MAHAN 


National Chairman, Committee on Visual Education 
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desk from a local P.T.A. president or a 

local visual education chairman asking 
where he or she can get a certain 16mm motion 
picture to use at a meeting concerned with—say— 
international relations, or health, or school educa- 
tion, or family life education. 

Such a query recently came to me from a local 
president in Los Angeles, asking for the film One 
World or None. Answering this particular request 
was easy. The Extension Division of the Univer- 
sity of California has a large rental library of 
16mm educational films, which are made available 
to schools, clubs, churches, lodges, and P.T.A. and 
adult education groups. Since one section of this 
fine library is located in Los Angeles, the president 
had no difficulty whatever in securing the desired 
film. Her only difficulty, in fact, had been in not 
knowing that the film she wanted was hardly more 
than a stone’s throw away. 


Nice every day an inquiry comes to my 


Resources Within the State 


HE point of this little story is that if I were a 
P.T.A. visual education chairman or a local 
| president I would find out as quickly as possible 
where films for our P.T.A. programs might be 
obtained in my state. Every state chairman of 
| visual education or state president should keep 
_ this information on file at the state congress office. 
The relative availability of educational films, 
however, does differ widely in the various states, 
» and questions about where films can be secured are 
certainly natural ones for local leaders. Let me 
remind you that as a general rule the state uni- 
versity or state college extension unit would be 
the logical source of rental films for P.T.A. 
groups. For example, local units in Iowa may get 
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their instructional films from the Bureau of Visual 
Instruction in the state university at Iowa City 
or else from the Visual Instruction Service, Iowa 
State College, at Ames. 

In at least two states, Montana and Ohio, the 
State Department of Public Instruction (or Edu- 
cation) maintains a loan library of instructional 
films. Also, there are in practically every state 
certain commercial distributors of visual educa- 
tion equipment who operate rental libraries of 
16mm films for both entertainment and educa- 
tional use. These distributors are always eager to 
be of service to P.T.A. groups. 


Films in School and Out 


GAIN, if I were a local visual education chair- 
man or unit president, I would find out 
whether or not my school was using audio-visual 
aids in the teaching process. Should I discover 
that little or no use was being made of these sig- 
nificant tools, I would encourage the superintend- 
ent or principal to inaugurate a program. I would 
point out that the school which today attempts to 
instruct, or even to hold the attention of its stu- 
dents, without the assistance of such modern tools 
of education will find itself handicapped. And, 
moreover, those who are being taught will be 
cheated of their rightful educational heritage. As 
a parent and parent-teacher member, therefore, I 
would support the superintendent or principal in 
his endeavors to secure the funds necessary for a 
good audio-visual education program and a budget 
adequate to maintain it. 

Likewise, as a parent and as a visual education 
chairman, I would encourage the in-service train- 
ing of teachers in the effective use of audio-visual 
teaching aids. If representatives of the state uni- 
versity or state college should come to my town to 
hold a visual instruction conference or teachers’ 
institute, I would attend. I would do so to find out 
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at first hand just how and what these aids can con- 
tribute to better teaching for my children and my 
neighbors’ children. 

As P.T.A. visual education chairman I would 
also be interested in the motion picture entertain- 
ment offered to the children of my community. I 
would read regularly the “Motion Picture Pre- 
views” in National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. 
Magazine, prepared under the direction of the mo- 
tion picture chairman of the California Congress, 
Ruth B. Hedges. 

I would investigate the possibility of initiating 
a children’s motion picture program in my com- 
munity. The article “Children’s Motion Picture 
Programs” by Mrs. Hedges in the December 1947 
issue of the magazine tells how every community 
in the United States can have such a program, if 
its residents want one badly enough. 


Getting and Sharing Information 


HE current literature in this field would also 

interest me as a local visual education chair- 
man. I would read such books as Movies That 
Teach by Charles F. Hoban, Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching by Edgar Dale (both of these pub- 
lished by the Dryden Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16), and Building an Audio-Visual Pro- 
gram by Robert E. Schreiber and Leonard Calvert, 
with a Foreword by Stephen M. Corey (Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4). Magazines too, such as Educational 
Screen, See and Hear, Audio-Visual Guide, Film 
Forum Review, Film News, and Film World, ought 
to be easily available either at the school library 
or at the public library or both. These magazines 
will each month impart a wealth of important 
information. 

Finally, I would want to share my knowledge 
with other chairmen in my P.T.A. who are inter- 
ested in using films for special programs and with 
officers and chairmen of community groups having 
the same interest. In equal measure I would ex- 
pect them to share their knowledge with me. To 
this end I would do my utmost to help organize a 
local film council as a part of the Film Council of 
America movement. 

I would make it known, as a first step in this 
direction, that the Film Council of America is an 
organization formed in 1947 by seven constituent 
groups: the American Library Association, the 
Educational Film Library Association, the Na- 
tional University Extension Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Visual Education Dealers, the Allied 
Non-Theatrical Film Association, and the Visual 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Council. This organ- 
ization recognizes that the need of adults for ac- 
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curate information in many fields constitutes 4, 
nation’s greatest educational opportunity and aly 
that the film is one of our most effective instry 
tional instruments. The purpose of the Film Cog 
cil is to facilitate the production, distribution, ay 
use of film media for the general welfare. 
From its headquarters at 6 West Ontario Stre 
Chicago 10, the Film Council of America urge 
and encourages the formation of local film coungi 
throughout the United States. It furnishes Sug 
gestions on how to organize such a council ani 
supplies information to local groups through jj 
monthly newsletter, The Film Counselor. 


Council for Counselors 


A“™ film council is generally composed of th: 
presidents and program chairmen of varioy 
community groups such as parent-teacher associa. 
tions, federated clubs, churches, lodges, servic: 
clubs, and adult education classes. Its function js 
to make adult leaders familiar with informationa 
films in the fastest, most efficient, and most demo. 
cratic way. For example, the council is able to: 

1. Secure information about films of special in. 
terest to each constituent group. 

2. Find out where to obtain such films and at! 
what cost. 

3. Make available basic references (books and 
periodicals) on audio-visual materials. 

4. Preview films with other program chairmen. 

5. Secure instruction on good utilization tech-. 
niques. 

6. Hold a cooperative showing of unusual films! 
while they are in the community. 

7. Make the most of the projection equipment 
available in the community, by promoting coop-| 
eration in its use. 

From the Film Council of America the local! 
council receives not only the monthly newsletter 
but special publications on organization, such as 
Speaking of Films, and program and activity sug- 
gestions like “Films for United Nations Week.” 
An area representative is ready to give personal 
help, and there is an annual conference program. 
The Film Council also makes known the opinion | 
and sentiment of its local councils to government. 
officials and to the producers of audio-visual | 
materials. | 

Your national chairman of Visual Education is, 
a member of the executive committee of the board | 
of trustees of the Film Council of America. He! 
firmly believes that this project is one of the “most 
exciting, the most stimulating, and the most 
timely” in the field of audio-visual education for 
adults. A P.T.A. visual education chairman and 
his fellow leaders in the local unit have much t0 
gain from participation in this program. 
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Spring 


Someone went by just now in the dusk, 
Trailing a breath of perfume; 

The merest hint of a troubling musk, 
Wet grasses and wild-plum bloom. 


Someone is tapping the window pane, 
Whispering at the door; 

Someone whose voice is like windy rain, 
In the silvery sycamore. 


Someone is walking the wild, wet night, 
Down meadow and up the hill, 

With a lantern bright as St. Elmo’s light 
And shaped like a daffodil! 


— MARION DOYLE 


Warning 


I wonder why my mother tells 

Exactly what I weigh. 

She plagues her friends with quoted pounds 
And ounces day by day. 


When I have learned to talk a bit, 
I surely will amaze 

Her friends, by telling all of them 
Precisely what she weighs! 


— GAIL BROOK BURKET 


Child of the Sea 


As a child, ocean was mine. 
I treasured trifles found in pools 
and in rock crevasses. 
Starfish were my playmates. Snails, 
At my prodding, raced for me 
tortoise-wise. 
Time was elsewhere—not on 
Fringes of spent waves, where 
With twinkle-footed sandpipers 
I dared oncoming combers. 
Gleaning for my hoard. 


Now, though I dwell 
Upon a mountaintop 
and in a desert land, 
I am the shell carrying the sound. 
Listen, and I hear the far-off surf. 


—EpITH E. HEWINS 
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Birthday Cake 


Proudly he watches while I come 
Bearing the cake for him alone; 
His eyes are bright 

With candlelight 

Five times repeated, all his own. 


Five little fires seem so much 

To one who counts by two’s and three’s, 
Who cannot know 

The blinding glow 

Of time’s repeated histories. 


Through all the flame-saluted years 
I’ll pause to touch again this sight— 
A small snub nose, 

The breathless ‘“‘Oh’s,”’ 

The magic of a little light. 


—JEANNE WESTERDALE 


Unfettered Verse 


A comprehensible line 

May be fine, 

But literary circles would rather laud 

What is understandable only to the poet and God. 


—VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Flirtation 


I wonder, are there restless roots 
When sun begins to melt the snow 
And crocuses make mauve salutes? 


It’s spring! But does my ivy know 
The hidden reason that her soul 
Desires a dance, adagio? 


She sits so primly in her bowl 
With wistful leaning toward the wall, 
As though the garden were her goal. 


On hinge and gate, old ivies sprawl, 
Warmed again by spring’s demand, 
Dripping off their snowy shawl— 


And to them, from my window stand, 
My ivy waves her pale, new hand... 


—SyYLVIA STORLA CLARKE 
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HILDREN aren’t the only 
C ones who learn by doing. 

Children aren’t the only 
ones who get more out of first- 
hand observation than from a 
dozen platform lectures. That 
is what the members of the 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, parent and preschool edu- 
cation project have discovered to their great 
satisfaction and enlightenment during the past 
year. This project is unusual if not unique in that 
it gives parents an opportunity, in the form of an 
excellent nursery school, to see how theories of 
child development really work out in practice, and 
vice versa. Furthermore, the mothers may also 
receive expert, intensive training in nursery school 
organization and procedure. And finally, the en- 
tire program is a product of broad yet closely 
cooperative community endeavor. 





Mrs. O. N. Summers 
President 
Wyoming Congress 


Cheyenne had long felt the need for a satisfac-- 


tory parent education program when this novel 
plan was first presented to the Cheyenne Council 
of Parents and Teachers, the city federation of 
women’s clubs, the superintendent of schools, 
representatives from the State Department of 
Education, and a well-known 
local child specialist. Jessie 
Lummis, who had charge of a 
similar project in Denver, ex- 
plained the possibilities of the 
plan and outlined its scope. The 
first and most important hurdle 
was crossed when two full-time, 
paid workers were made avail- 
able, one furnished by the State 
Department of Education and 
the other employed by the use 
of local and federal funds. 


Working for the Best 


HEN the P.T.A. stepped in. 
Local associations in two of 
the schools, Park Addition and 
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Parent Education, Wyoming Style 
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Alta Vista, determined to do their part by settiy | = 
up the best nursery school possible. The uni§ well-d 
took on the role of sponsors and made themselyeg an id 
responsible for securing the needed furnishings appro 
and equipment. They put on rummage sales ang Equit 
baked-goods sales and with the proceeds bough{ atran 
pull toys, brushes, games, blocks, and dishes. Theg thing 
acquired some welcome donations: a teeter-totte} two-h 
two tricycles, books. for di 

The schools contributed their share of furniturg Each 
and play materials, such as paints, clay, a play and é 
house, tables, and chairs. The parents themselves Th 
made a good share of the equipment. They met im the 2 
the evenings and spent many a sociable hour con} tot 
structing wardrobes and storage cupboards out of 424 | 
orange crates and wooden packing boxes (seq tion: 
photograph on the opposite page). From the very %s@! 
start the parent-teacher members were an integra leart 
—and essential—part of the program. scho 

Meanwhile a well-qualified nursery school per havi 
son, secured on a part-time basis, set up training PT 
classes for parents who wished to assist in the 
nursery school. Specialists were called in to con- 
duct various meetings of the class and later acted 
as advisers to the project. The training groups 
from both schools, met once # 
week for two hours. 

The parent study group, for 
whom the nursery provided s0 
stimulating and instructive 4 
laboratory, met once every two 
weeks. The children were taken 
to the nursery school while 
their parents attended class. 
Thus each mother could watch 
her own youngster while she 
studied the principles of child ye 
growth and the development of} wo 
children’s physical, mental, and) tio 
social well-being. Only a few) of 
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Training for family life starts at the 
nursery school level in Cheyennes u 
usual parent study project. ca 
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Thee busy youngsters at the P.T.A. nursery school hang their 
goats and store their toys in cupboards made to order for them 
by parent-teacher members. 





mothers at a time, however, were permitted to ob- 


grve the nursery, and then only after they had 
received instructions about how to be a good ob- 
grver and what to look for in their boys’ and girls’ 


behavior. 


An Eye on the Coming Generation 


HE weekly training course in nursery school 
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organization and procedure gave the group a 
well-defined program. They found out what makes 
an ideal nursery school and then proceeded to 
approach that ideal under existing conditions. 
Equipment, shelves, and materials were carefully 
arranged to allow the children easy access to play- 
things yet plenty of free space for activities. The 
two-hour period was scheduled to include time 
for drinks, brief rests, and visits to the bathroom. 
Each mother brought a drinking glass, small rug, 
and apron for her child. 

The members of the training school also studied 
the average capabilities of each age group from 
two to five and outlined the specific levels of social 
and emotional development. With such informa- 
tion at their command they made a comprehensive 
observation of each child in the nursery. They 
learned, too, many techniques used in nursery 
schools to meet problems of adjustment and be- 
havior. Needless to say, both adults and children 
profited greatly. 

The advantages of this combined nursery school 
and parent study group project are amply evident, 
even though the project is still very much in the 


HE Georgia Congress’ 
campaign for a standard 
twelve-year (instead of 
an eleven-year) program of 
public education is now a chap- 
ter in history—and a very tri- 
umphant chapter at that. For 
years P.T.A. members and educators had been 
working hand in hand to secure, through legisla- 
tion, this educational advantage for the children 
of the state. To all appearances the battle was ut- 
terly lost when, at the last session of the legisla- 
ture, the bill was referred to a committee. 
This gave the teachers, the parents, and the edu- 
cators a chance to rally new forces. The school 





Mrs. Fred Knight 
President 
Georgia Congress 
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growing stage. The training course has enabled 
the parents to make the nursery a pleasant, bene- 
ficial enterprise for all concerned. The mothers 
have continued their active interest, even though 
a trained person has not been available at all 
times. Excellent books have been contributed by 
nursery school representatives, and the city li- 
brary cooperated by compiling a good selection of 
reading references for the parents’ use. Then, too, 
these parents have had the privilege of hearing 
and consulting with experts on nutrition, health, 
and the early prevention of juvenile delinquency. 

The children, too, have gained. They have had 
nursery school experience in a superior environ- 
ment; they have had the benefit of their parents’ 
increased knowledge; and they have had ex- 
tremely valuable preparation for that next big 
step in their lives—going to school. Cheyenne is 
indeed proud of its successful experiment in par- 
ent-child education. 

—JESSIE RICHMOND 


P.T.A. Generalship in Georgia 


people felt that only a strong plea from the moth- 
ers and fathers of Georgia could convince those 
who doubted the value of the measure. It was up 
to the Georgia Congress, in other words, to see 
that the bill was passed. 

Everybody helped, of course. In football it 
takes the whole team to make a touchdown; even 
though one person actually makes the score, all 
eleven men set up the play. Just so in this case. 
The Georgia Congress of Parents and Teachers 
was handed the ball, and the touchdown was made. 
Afterward, with true sportsmanlike spirit, the 
other groups who helped make victory possible 
gave the congress a special pat on the back. It 
came in the form of a letter from J. I. Allman, as- 
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sistant state superintendent of schools, which said 
in part: 

Your organization is doing a wonderful job for education, 
for which we are very appreciative. I want especially to 
thank you and your group for the very excellent pres- 
entation which you made before the legislative committee 
on behalf of the twelfth grade. I feel sure that your ac- 
tivities, through William H. Shaw, your chairman of the 
committee on legislation, made the difference between 
successful enactment of the law and failure. 


But if the members of the Georgia Congress 
ever thought their efforts would be no longer 
needed in this same educational cause, they 
learned differently now. They found themselves 
faced with an even bigger problem—how to ease 
the transition from an eleven-year to a twelve- 
year system. They now had a bill of goods to sell 
to the public, and many preliminary steps still 
had to be taken before the expanded program 
could function effectively. One of the first was the 
creation of public opinion to secure the needed 
additional funds. 


After the Victory 


N this point the chairman of the Georgia Con- 
gress committee on school education, John H. 
Cook, had a bright idea about how to let the peo- 
ple of the entire state know what the newly en- 
acted legislation would mean to their children. 
Following the National Congress policy of placing 
key persons in key posts, Mr. Cook and Mrs. Fred 
Knight, president of the Georgia Congress, made 
plans to hold ten conferences—one in each con- 
gressional district. Participating actively in these 
meetings were representatives from the State 
Board of Education, state and county school offi- 
cials, school principals, teachers, parent-teacher 
leaders, and other interested citizens. Wide pub- 
licity was given by the newspapers and the radio, 
and also through personal letters from Mrs. 
Knight and Mr. Cook. 

The attendance was far above the most optimis- 
tic expectations. Each meeting opened with a one- 
hour presentation of the problems facing the par- 
ents of the state. Presiding was the district or 


area supervisor of the State Department¢ 










cation, assisted by the P.T.A. district directo, 
The conference then broke up into worksho 
groups, each under the leadership of a high) 
qualified school person. 

“How can the P.T.A. cooperate more effectively 
with school officials in interpreting the transitiq, 
from the eleven-year to the twelve-year pro. 
gram?” This was the first topic discussed in th 
various workshops. The members then went on ty 
draft plans for recruiting more and better teach. 
ers and to propose and discuss activities tha 
would promote public understanding of Georgia’; 
new school education program. 


Consolidating Gains 


{eam member from each grow 
brought the workshop findings back to the 
conference as a whole. These reports were ~ 
and filed in the State Department of Educatio 
and the office of the Georgia Congress. 
Just as this experiment was planned to med 
both specific and long-range needs, so the results 
were not only immediate but far-reaching. On 
of the first outcomes was an unexpected and sus. 
tained clamor for more! In fact, these meeting; 
provided a pattern, for similar conferences at 
county and local levels. Many of the men and 
women present recognized for the first time ithe 
potential power of combined forces, when those 
forces are held solidly together by an impelling, 
selfless interest. 
Another outcome, slower to develop but increas- 
ingly noticeable as time goes on, is the fact that 
P.T.A. people are being asked to help plan cur- 
riculums for local schools. Still another is evident 
in the growing determination of parents to make 
the teaching profession one they would want their 
own children to choose as a lifework. Most inter- 
esting of all, however, is the growth of new par- 
ent-teacher associations all over the state. And 
when a citizen writes for information on how to 
organize a new P.T.A., nine times out of ten that 

person is a principal or a teacher. 
—POLLY ROBERTSON 





ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


The 1948 national convention of the parent-teacher organization will meet in Cleveland, Ohio 
on May 24, 25, and 26 at the Statler Hotel. So large a delegation is expected that the general meet. 
ings are to be held in the municipal auditorium. An unusually fine group of eminent men and womer 
will address the convention body, and many stimulating workshops and conferences are.being sched: 
uled. P.T.A.’s are urged to make their plans now for sending delegates to this important three 


day meeting. 
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BRING BACK THE CHILDREN’S HOUR! 


FRANK RUSSELL 





Beawcta do you think Mommy and Daddy 
are going out again tonight?” 

“T haven’t heard them say so. Why?” 

“Well, they went out so early last night, Daddy 
didn’t get a chance to read to us, and I’ve just got 
to find out what’s going to happen to Hepatica 
Hawks tonight! It’s such a good story!” | 

I had been doing a bit of unplanned eavesdrop- 
ping on my two young daughters. Their voices 
carried, as they often do, out of their room, across 
the hall, and into the living room where I was 
glancing through the evening paper. They didn’t 
seem to mind being overheard, however, when I 
called to them. 

“Relax, kids. We’re both staying home all eve- 
ning. No sitters tonight.” 

There were immediate cries of delight, and two 
smiling faces peered around the door at me. Tre- 
ble tones mingled in a variety of exclamations: 
“Oh, goody!” “I’m glad!” and “Will you read?” 

“Why, yes,” I said, “of course I'll read. Don’t I 
always when I’m home? And you girls will have 
to admit that we stay home a lot oftener than we 
go out.” 

Yes, we stay home more often than we go out— 
more than many parents do. Yet it’s quite true 
that we are away from home frequently in the 
evenings. One might almost say “the critical eve- 
nings,” for nothing seems to give children a sense 
of belonging to the group quite so much as family 
gatherings after dinner. And what better way to 
consolidate several varying personalities into one 
firmly knit whole than by reading aloud a story 
that entertains everyone? We’ve been doing it for 
several years now, and it works beautifully. 

For. our two girls, reading aloud is almost as 
much a part of their daily living as school or play. 
They seem to have been born with an unlimited 
capacity for listening to stories. When they were 
still quite small we discovered that offering to 
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read to them would instantly quell the noisiest 
roughhouse. Francia, who is now nine, a petite 
redhead, and a confirmed bookworm, is a little 
more mature in her tastes than her sister. Just a 
year younger, Marilyn is a different type alto- 
gether. She’s a chubby little blonde who finds it a 
bit difficult to sit still. “A busy little cup of tea,” 
her grandfather used to call her. 


Family Nights’ Entertainments 


HOUGH they are close together in age, the dif- 

ference in their temperaments has necessitated 
something of a compromise in our choice of read- 
ing matter. There are times when the books Fran- 
cia loves are a shade too old for Marilyn. But 
when that happens I endeavor to keep her interest 
alive, as I read, by means of asides and informal 
explanations of the text. On the other hand, when 
reading stories selected by the younger child, I’ve 
amused Francia by being especially dramatic. 
This age-old theatrical trick enchants her. 

The reading sessions are primarily intended for 
the girls, but it’s a busy evening that keeps their 
mother from joining us. She usually manages to 
arrange her after-dinner activities so that we can 
all spend the precious minutes together. Of 
course, keeping two little girls presentable takes a 
great deal of time. There is hair to be curled, and 
there is always mending—both nice, quiet tasks 
that go well with reading. 

Those are the calm evenings. The others come 
when we have to go out and I try to do some read- 
ing before leaving. We snatch the time as best we 
can. I’ve even been known to continue the current 
attraction perched on the edge of the tub while 
the girls take their evening splash. Social arbiters 
probably wouldn’t approve such goings-on, but we 
have to reach a satisfactory stopping place before 
“lights out.” 
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Idylls for the Young 


ERHAPS, if you’ve never done it, the idea of 

reading children’s stories aloud isn’t too ap- 
pealing at first. You may feel that the subjects 
would be of small interest to you, the grownup 
reader. Take my word for it, however. It is re- 
markable how eagerly one can return to a tale 
that attracts young minds. Robin Hood and Sir 
Galahad become dynamic figures of imposing stat- 
ure when their exploits are read aloud with rea- 
sonable feeling for character and for the dramatic 
possibilities of the story. 

The material for our reading has been chosen 
without any prearranged plan. There have al- 
ways been more suitable books available than we 
have had the time to delve into. To date we have 
covered a rather wide field, and we’re just now 
getting into our full stride. As the girls grow 
older, they are becoming increasingly aware of 
the quality of the books selected—a sign, we hope, 
that our efforts have been expended in the right 
direction. 

When Francia and Marilyn were very young we 
began with nursery rhymes and simple fairy tales, 
and we still season our diet with stories of magic 
and enchantment. We have gone through books of 
poetry, simple histories, and imaginative adven- 
ture such as the Arabian Nights and The Swiss 
Family Robinson. Lamb’s versions of the Shake- 
speare plays are special favorites. And we have 
spent many evenings poring over the synopses of 
music dramas, for the girls are enthusiastic opera- 
goers. 

Boys are probably a different problem. Action 
stories might have to occupy a more prominent 
place among their chosen literature. And if the 
“listening public” is composed of both boys and 
girls, as it would be in most families, I can see 
that still further complications might arise. Nev- 
ertheless a bit of skillful juggling can, it seems to 
me, make the menu palatable to the tastes of the 
most varied group. 

I am not a trained educator, nor have I studied 
much child psychology. I have undoubtedly made 
mistakes in the books I have read to the girls. But 
I have done the best I could, and, in the main, I 
honestly believe the plan has succeeded. 

In most families Mother will probably do the 
reading, but the picture will remain much the 
same. My earliest recollections are of my mother 
reading to me, a practice she continued for a num- 
ber of years. It instilled in me a profound love of 
books. I’ve been an omnivorous reader. Good lit- 
erature and good music have been my chief de- 
lights. If I can pass on to my children a love for 
these two boundless treasures, my life will have 
been a great success. 
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BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 
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UNDERSTANDING SEX. By Lester A. Kirkendall. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1947. 60 cents. 


His pamphlet is for worried teen-agers who don 

understand what is happening to their changing 
bodies and suddenly unfamiliar emotions. Any young 
person who adopts Mr. Kirkendall’s suggestions will Teap 
his reward in an easier and healthier adjustment ty 
maturity. 

The author, director of Chicago’s Association fy 
Family Living, explains the essentials of sex hygiene anq 
companions the facts with a sensible discussion of cop. 
duct and attitudes, all in the language that will be under. 
stood by today’s boys and girls. Parents and teacher 
can perform a real service by seeing that this valuable 
pamphlet has wide circulation. No better presentation of 
its type is available. 


IN HENRY’S BACKYARD: THE RACES OF MANKIND. By 
Ruth Benedict and Gene Weltfish. New York: Henry 
Schuman, 1948. $2.50. 


TS green devils of hate, prejudice, and stupidity 
that stirred up so much ill will among Henry and his 
new neighbors are busy in every community. They will 
be routed all the more quickly when people learn how it 
was done In Henry’s Backyard. 

Professors Benedict and Weltfish are two eminent 
anthropologists whose impressive abilities are capped by 
a highly educated sense of humor. They successfully 
prove in this hilarious—and sobering—comic book that 
race prejudice is utterly ridiculous. The leading char- 
acter is Henry, a naturally friendly little white man, who 
wakes up one morning to find the whole world—and 
therefore people with skins of many colors—living in his 
backyard. 


Look, LISTEN, AND LEARN: A MANUAL ON THE USE OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN INFORMAL EDUCATION. 
By L. Harry Strauss and J. R. Kidd. New York: 
Associated Press, 1948. $3.50. 


HE parent-teacher leader who wants to find out all 

he can about those admirable new tools of learning 
known as audio-visual materials will discover in this book 
a rich store of practical information. 

The authors describe motion pictures, recordings, 
slidefilms, mock-ups, and many other types of materials, 
explain the special uses of each, give pointers on the 
techniques of effective presentation, and suggest ways of 
administering and supervising an audio-visual education 
program. They tell specifically how these tools can be 
adapted to a variety of group activities in churches, 
camps, and community workshops. There are even sug- 
gestions for ambitious groups that may want to produce 
their own motion pictures. 


BROKEN HomEs. By George Thorman. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 138. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York 16, New York. 20 cents. 


| ge of divorce, desertion, and separation are 
competently handled in brief compass. Like the other 
pamphlets in the series, this one is distinguished by clear, 


honest reporting and challenging analysis of the issues # 
stake. 
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VruDY COURSE OUTLINE 





Based on the article 


Dependent Mother 
or Dependent Child? 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
PRESCHOOL PERIOD 





o See page 19. DIRECTED 





BY ETHEL KAWIN 





About Our Study Course Article 


ODERN psychology advises parents to be bountiful in 
M giving a child love and protection. It also urges 
them, however, to help him develop independence as 
rapidly as he is ready to take on responsibilities for him- 
self. To pursue both these apparently divergent paths is 
sometimes very difficult. It is not strange that many a 
well-intentioned mother occasionally loses her way as she 
seeks to follow the highroad leading ultimately to inde- 
pendence and interdependence. 

Dr. Mohr’s article helps us to understand how the in- 
evitable dependence of infancy and early childhood may 
be gradually developed into an independence that frees 
both mother and child yet conserves an unfettering, 
close, and vital relationship between them. He analyzes 
some of the major reasons why certain mother-child re- 
lationships fail to prepare the child for socially successful 
living. He finds that in the search for causes of such fail- 
ures we must understand the mother’s own family ex- 
periences and her own personality needs. And he suggests 
how mothers may improve their relations with their 
children by gaining the needed understanding. 


Suggestions for Programs 


HIS month’s topic can readily be adapted to a panel, 
asymposium, or a round-table program. For example, 
inasymposium there might be four ten-minute speakers. 
The first might discuss pertinent points 1 and 2 listed 
below; the second, points 3, 4, and 5; the third, points 6, 
7, and 8; and the fourth, 9 and 10. Such a symposium 
should be followed by general group discussion. To make 
agenuine contribution each member should read at least 
one m the suggested references in addition to Dr. Mohr’s 
article. 


Pertinent Points for Discussion 


1. What does Dr. Mohr mean by our twofold need for 
independence and interdependence? How do a child’s 
early family experiences prepare him for living as an in- 
dependent person in an interdependent society? 

2. Suggest ways in which a child is likely to be ready 
for independence at the age of two; of three; of four; and 
of five. How may the average mother know what she 
can expect her child to be able to do for himself at each 
age? 


3. List some of the conditions that make a child overly 
dependent. 


4. List some of the causes of parents’ prolonging the 
dependency of their children. 
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5. Discuss some of the childhood experiences that may 
make it difficult for little girls to be happy in mother- 
hood when they grow up. 


6. Why do women feel guilty when they do not enjoy 
the role of mother? Describe some of the ways in which 
they consciously or unconsciously try to ‘‘make it up’’ to 
their children when they have such feelings of guilt. 

7. What are some of the frequent causes for a mother’s 
overprotection of her child? How is an overprotective 
mother likely to behave? And how is her child likely to 
behave? 

8. What are some of the reasons why a mother may 
become emotionally dependent upon her child? How may 
she consciously or unconsciously use the child to satisfy 
her own emotional needs? 

9. Why do both mother and child eventually become 
unhappy in a relationship where each is overly dependent 
upon the other? 

10. When a mother realizes that she and her child are 
too dependent on each other, how can she go about trying 
to correct it? Give examples of several different situa- 
tions of this type and in each case suggest how, step by 
step, the mother can emancipate both herself and her 
child. 


References 


Child Study Association of America. Parents’ Questions. Re- 
vised edition. New York: Harper, 1947. 


Chapter 12 on “‘Parents as People” helps one to understand 
parents’ own problems. See also Chapter 13. 
Langdon, Grace. “Affection in Family Life,” in Childcraft. 
Volume 10, pp. 35-47. Chicago: Quarrie, 1947. 


Discusses desirable and undesirable kinds of parental love. 


Lerrigo, Marion Olive. Children Can Help Themselves. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943. 


Tells what should normally be expected of children in the 
process of developing independence. 


Levy, David M. Maternal Overprotection. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1942. 


A somewhat technical but outstanding book by a distin- 
guished psychiatrist. 
McHugh, Gelolo. Developing Your Child’s Personality. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1947. 


The first few chapters constitute one of the best and most 
practical references for our current topic. 


Symonds, Percival M. The Psychology of Parent-Child Relation- 
ships. New York: Appleton-Century, 1939. 


The first two chapters are especially helpful as references for 
Dr. Mohr’s article. 
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has released the results of its 1947 poll on the films 

that were given highest rating by children and by 
adults during the past year. This poll, conducted annually 
by the Board among its community councils and clubs 
over the nation, provides an interesting comparison be- 
tween the screen preferences of young people and their 
elders. 


The following films, listed in order of preference, were 
chosen by boys and girls between the ages of eight and 
eighteen as their top ten favorites of the year: 


The Yearling The Egg and I 

The Best Years of Our Lives The Perils of Pauline 

Great Expectations Life with Father 

The Bachelor and the Mother Wore Tights 
Bobby-Soxer The Secret Life of 

Crossfire Walter Mitty 


[is National Board of Review of Motion Pictures 


Adults also gave first place to The Yearling—a co- 
incidence of first choice that does not happen frequently, 
according to the Board—but thereafter their prefer- 
ences varied as follows: 


The Yearling 

Life with Father 
Miracle on 34th Street 
Welcome Stranger 
Great Expectations 


Song of Love 

Dear Ruth 

The Egg and I 

Mother Wore Tights 
The Farmer’s Daughter 


Each list shows a preponderance of light films, but 
with some differences. Youngsters apparently want their 
humor loud, in the manner of Danny Kaye or Betty 
Hutton. Adults, on the other hand, seem to prefer the 
gentler humanity of Edmund Gwenn or the Bing Crosby-— 
Barry Fitzgerald team. The most significant variance 
in the two lists is the inclusion of Crossfire—an adult 
drama—on the children’s ballots, while their parents 
praised the romantic musical biography of the Schu- 
manns, Song of Love. 


Among the youngsters’ choices there are no westerns, 
no stories of horses or dogs—perhaps because 1947 pro- 
duced no films about Lassie, Flicka, or Smoky. However, 
there were psychiatric analyses and gangland pictures in 
abundance, and these were not honored by the juvenile 
judges. Also worthy of note is the fact that The Best 
Years of Our Lives, which was on the 1946 adult list, now 
appears on the children’s list, since large numbers of our 
younger moviegoers did not see it until 1947. 

A breakdown of boys’ votes as compared with the girls’ 
brought out some rather clear-cut differences. Older girls 
were much taken with the essay on adolescence as por- 
trayed in The Bachelor and the Bobby-Sozer; boys their 
age chose Crossfire. 

It would be good fun, and profitable as well, for par- 
ents and their children to prepare a list of their choices 
for the year and compare the results with the ‘“‘ten bests’’ 
listed here. —RutTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES}: 

MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA | 

CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF MRS. PAUL R, 
QUEEN, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 


(From 8 to 14 years) 





Bill and Coo— Republic. Direction, Dean Riesner. Congraty. 
lations to Producer Ken Murray for an unusual novelty film, 
which features only feathered stars— George Burton’s love birds 
and Curly Twiford’s Jimmy the Crow. It is a rare privilege to 
see these remarkable birds perform. Children and adults wil 
love this charming and interesting drama of rural life in th 
village of “‘Chirpendale.” 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Excellent Exceptional Exceptional 





Bush Christmas— Rank-Universal-International. Direction, 
Ralph Smart. This Australian-made western, written and di- 
rected by Ralph Smart, has a charm which is due to the sim 
plicity of its story treatment and the naturalness of the children 
who are the principal characters. It tells of five youngsters who 
track three horse thieves through the “‘Bush.”’ An excellent film 
for children’s programs, since all boys and girls will ane 
cariously taking part in the hunt. Cast: Helen Grieves, Nick 


Yardley, Morris Unicomb, Michael Yardley, Neza Saunden.}' i 


Adults 


Amusing 


14-18 
Good 





My Girl Tisa—Warner Brothers. Direction, Elliott Nugent. 
Stirring social drama, laid in 1905, depicting the problems, joys, ‘ 
and sorrows of a group of immigrants living in the New York 
slums. Elliott \Nugent’s direction is outstanding, and the picture 
has delightfully blended moments of heartbreaking tragedy ani 
heart-warming comedy. Not —_ because of its gripping revels- 
tion of American life during that period but also because it 
teaches us how to cope with a vital problem of the present day, 


this film can be recommended to everyone. Cast: Lilli Palmer, } ; ; 


Sam Wanamaker, Akim Tamiroff, Alan Hale. 

Adults 14-18 8-4 

Thought-provoking Inspiring Mature but 
interesting 





The Prince of Thieves— Columbia. Direction, Howard Breth- 
erton. The romance and chivalry of the feudal period in Englani} 
are portrayed in this adventure film, which carries the audienc 
back to the days of Robin Hood. Although the background 
music and color photography are both beautiful, this pictures 
but moderately well cast, with unconvincing dialogue. Cast: 


Jon Hall, Patricia Morison, Adele Jergens, Alan Mowbray. | This 
14-18 8-4 


Adults 


Fair Goot 


Good adventure 





Relentless—Columbia. Direction, George Sherman. An wl 
usually good western with a well-selected cast and fine scenery. 
Except for a few sequences taken in a mining town saloon, al 
the backgrounds are out of doors—the snow-capped mountails 
and the sandy wastes of the California desert, with its unus 
cactus formations filmed in ——— color. The American folk- 
song Betsey from Pike is agreeably used as a musical motif. 
little desert burro as foster mother to the colt gives a he : 
touch to the story, but some people may find the cruelty of t 
mother horse a little hard to take. Because right prevails int 
accepted western style, this picture makes good family enter- 
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tainment. Cast: Robert Young, Marguerite Chapman, Willard 

Parker. Akim Tamiroff, Barton MacLane. 
: 14-18 

Yes 


8-14 
Yes 


Adults 
Very good 





— 


FAMILY 


| (Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 


masterful rendition of classical music, Dan Dailey’s inimitable 
dancing technique, Percy Kilbride’s homespun, natural comedy, 
and Jeanne Crain’s youth and beauty. The skillful direction of 
Lloyd Bacon is worthy of special notice. Cast: Jeanne Crain, 
Dan Dailey, Oscar Levant, Barbara Lawrence, Selena Royle, 
Percy Kilbride. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 

Interesting 


Very good Yes 





Call Northside 777—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Henry 
way. A perfectly executed, factual presentation of an 
guthentic murder case. This film is the story of a mother’s faith 
inthe innocence of her son and her determination to free him 
ofamurder charge. The settings in the slum district of Chicago 
ge especially interesting. Cast: James Stewart, Richard Conte, 
le J. Cobb, Helen Walker. 
Adults 14-18 


Exceptional Interesting 


8-14 


Too sordid 





ADouble Life—Universal. Direction, George Cukor. This ex- 
taordinary picture utilizes the techniques of both stage and 
screen. It presents scenes from Othello, preserving the power of 
the Moor’s character and the beauty of Shakespeare’s lines; it 
tells a modern murder story with almost overpowering realism; 
and it gives Ronald Colman an opportunity for the finest per- 
formance of his career. The main character is a man who lives 
the part of Othello so completely on the stage that in time he 
loses his own identity. To Ruth Gordon and to Garson and 
Michael Kanin is due the highest praise for a screen play mark- 
ing a milestone in cinema history. Cast: Ronald Colman, Signe 
Hasso, Edmond O’Brien, Philip —_ ‘ 
-14 


Adults 14-1 

Extraordinary Strong fare Mature and tense 
If Winter Comes—MGM. Direction, Victor Saville. Good 
melodrama built on the theme ‘If Winter comes, can Spring be 
far behind?”’ The story is set in England during the early years 
of World War II, and the script writers have used the war as a 
means of resolving many personal problems of the various char- 
acters. The central figure is a philanthropist who possesses such 
great love for his fellow men that he never fails to understand 
them. It is a characterization not soon forgotten. Cast: Walter 
Pidgeon, Deborah Kerr, Angela Lansbury. 
Adults 14-18 

Good Good 


| The Senator Was Indiscreet— Universal. Direction, George 
|S. Kaufman. A timely and clever farce written by a master of 

satire whose keen wit denounces the current political scene and 
|p its participants in a highly entertaining, ridiculous exposé. 
Wiliam Powell is admirable as the senator. Cast: William 
Powell, Ella Raines, Arleen Whelan, Peter Lind Hayes. 
F Adults 14-18 


Amusing Amusing 


Tenth Avenue Angel— MGM.'Direction, Roy Rowland. Ten- 
der, human drama of everyday people and a protected little girl 
who has lived in a world of enchantment and unreality. The 
black-and-white photography is very good, the picture well 
directed. The story may be accepted with some skepticism by 
| modern youngsters, but for those who enjoy a Pollyanna theme 
it is good, though emotional, entertainment. Cast: Margaret 
O'Brien, Angela Lansbury, George Murphy, Phyllis Thaxter, 
Warner Anderson. 

Adults 14-18 


Good Yes 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre— Warner Brothers. Di- 
tection, John Huston. This strange, grim story, based on the 
novel of the same name, is laid in the forbidding mountains of 
Mexico. It is about three American derelicts who pool their re- 
sources and make a gold strike in Mexico. The surprise ending 
‘} brings home a lesson of the unimportance of material things. 

This picture should be pleasing to our southern neighbors be- 
cause the seldom photographed Mexican Indians are sympa- 
Tally presented. Cast: Humphrey Bogart, Walter Huston, 

olt. 


14-18 
Mature but 
interesting, especially 
for boys 


You Were Meant for Me—20th Century-Fox. Direction, 
Uoyd Bacon. A combination of musical comedy and human- 
interest drama, giving an almost documentary account of life 
in the United States during the hectic “flaming youth” days 
before the 1929 depression. The picture seems to have every- 

» including popular music of the period, Oscar Levant’s 





8-14 


Mature 





8-14 


Doubtful interest 





8-14 


Emotional 





8-14 


Very good Too brutal 
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ADULT 


Albuquerque— Paramount. Direction, Pat Enright. The desert 
of the Southwest, in all its scenic beauty, forms a colorful back- 
ground for this melodrama of early New Mexico. The cinecolor 
hotography is good, but the colors are not always true. Vio- 
ence, gunplay, corruption, and murder spoil a western that 
might otherwise be suitable for children, although the hero’s 
excessive drinking is surely not necessary to the development 
of the plot. Cast: Randolph Scott, Barbara Britton, George 
“Gabby” Hayes, Russell Hayden. 
Adults 14-18 
Fair Possibly No 


Alias a Gentleman—MGM. Direction, Harry Beaumont. 
For Wallace Beery fans this is another tale of a lovable old rascal 
with a heart of gold. This time he is protecting a young convict, 
at the same time showing him that crime does not pay. The 
action opens on a prison farm and continues in an elaborate 
nightclub and penthouse. The characters are mostly crooks, and 
there is too much brutality to be offset by the homespun com- 
edy. Cast: Wallace Beery, Tom Drake, Dorothy Patrick, 
Gladys George. 

14-18 8-14 


Adults 
Possibly No 


Fair of the type 

The High Wall—MGM. Direction, Curtis Bernhardt. Prob- 
ably one of the best of the current crop of dramas dealing with 
psychopathic problems, this film is notable for its realism. The 
plot is built around the idea that a guilty person may be content 
to be judged insane and committed to an institution in order to 
escape punishment, whereas an innocent person will risk his life 
to prove his sanity. Cast: Robert Taylor, Audrey Totter, 
Herbert Marshall, Dorothy Patrick, H. B. Warner. 

Adults 14-18 

Good Tense 





8-14 








8-14 
No 


Two of the delightful inhabitants of Chirpendale—the love birds 
that play the title roles in Bull and Coo. 
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Dan Dailey and Jeanne Crain in You Were Meant for Me. 


Mourning Becomes Electra—RKO-Radio. Direction, Dud- 
ley Nichols. Undoubtedly one of the most adult pictures ever to 
come out of Hollywood is this morbid tragedy of death and 
despair. The Eugene O’Neill drama, retold from the Greek and 
set in the period of the American Civil War, has been adapted 
for the screen with unusual skill. It is a tale of jealousy and hate 
and how they bring about the death of all the members of a 
family except the daughter, who is doomed to spend a solitary 
life in the house where murder and suicide have been committed. 
Acting and direction are both superior. Cast: Rosalind Russell, 
Michael Redgrave, Raymond Massey, Katina Paxinou. 





Adults 14-18 8-14 
Somber No No 
The Naked City—Universal-International. Direction, Jules 


Dassin. Produced by the late Mark Hellinger, this truly re- 
markable picture blends documentary, newsreel, and dramatic 
screen techniques into one powerful social drama. As the film 
opens, our interest is held by the fascination of the city itself. 
From here on, the action is focused upon a murder and follows 
the work of the Homicide Department as it unravels the clues 
that lead to the criminals. So expertly is the story told that the 
audience loses all sense of watching a play. The events seem to 
be actually happening in a real city to the people who are living 
there. The picture clearly defines the futility of criminals’ at- 
tempting to escape the relentless efficiency of the police. Cast: 
Barry Fitzgerald, Howard Duff, Don Taylor, House Jameson. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Exceptional, Tense and brutal 
though strong fare 


No 





Panhandle— Monogram. Producers, John C. Champion and 
Blake Edwards. This western melodrama does not have enough 
of the usual wide open spaces and fast riding to make up for a 
good deal of shooting. There is little romance in the story, which 
revolves around one man’s efforts to avenge his brother’s mur- 
der. He finally shoots it out, and all the big crooks are killed. 
The attempt to point up the historical angle—how government- 
by-law came to the Texas Panhandle—gets lost in the gun 
battles. Cast: Rod Cameron, Cathy Downs, Reed Hadley, Ann 


Gwynne. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Possibly No 





The Paradine Case—Selznick. Direction, Alfred Hitchcock. 
A dramatic, absorbing melodrama having its main setting in a 
dignified and picturesque London criminal court. The photog- 
— is outstanding and unusual, especially the glimpses of 
lavish and beautiful English homes. The acting of every mem- 
ber of the cast, under the brilliant direction of Mr. Hitchcock, 
is flawless. Valli gives an especially fine performance as the 
enigmatic defendant whose expressive eyes reveal her emotion. 
Although gloomy and depressing, the picture is nevertheless 
excellent entertainment for adults. Cast: Gregory Peck, Ann 
Todd, Charles Laughton, Charles Coburn, Ethel Barrymore, 
Louis Jourdan, Valli. 

Adults 14-18 


Mature in theme 


8-14 


Exceptional No 





Secret Beyond the Door—Universal. Direction, Fritz Lang. 
Mystery with a psychological twist, developed in an unusual 
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manner. The music is particularly appropriate, Suggestive of 
danger and doom. Michael Redgrave gives an outstandin pe 
formance as the architect whose childhood repressions and o 
trations nearly drive him to murder. Joan Bennett’s gestures 
and facial expressions fail to measure up to the memorable 
haunting quality of her voice. Cast: ‘Joan Bennett, Michael 
Redgrave, Anne Revere, Barbara O’Neill. 
Adults 14-18 


Interesting 


Tense * 





A Woman’s Vengeance— Universal. Direction, Zoltan Korda 
In this extremely well-produced British murder mystery the 
audience soon suspects who committed the crime. Fear lest the 
wrong person may pay the death penalty, however, provides 
the dramatic suspense. Some scenes are so real that they are not 
easily erased from the memory. The screen play is adapted from 
Aldous Huxley’s story The Gioconda Smile. Cast: Charles 
Boyer, Ann Blyth, Rachel Kempson, Jessica Tandy, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Excellent Tense No 
of its kind 





SHORT SUBJECTS 


Beyond Our Own—Religious Film Association. This forty- 
minute picture will make excellent material for church groups, 
if the showing is followed by a discussion. The plot motivation 
is somewhat confused and needs to be clarified. The film give 
a biographical account of two brothers and the events in thei 
lives that take them into missionary work in China, 








The Desert Symphony—Youth Films, Incorporated, Di- 
rected by Dorland T. Dryer, this is the second of the Scenic 
Psalms Series. With desert scenery as a background, hymns are 
sung and selections from the Scripture read. 





Round Trip—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Roger Barlov, 
Although this film makes use of discussion techniques in pre. 
senting its subject, its effect will be incomplete unless the audi- 
ence continues the discussion. It is a plea for free trade between 
nations by the removal of trade barriers and the granting of 
subsidies. The picture takes twenty minutes. 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED IN THE 
FEBRUARY ISSUE 


JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


Blondie’s Anniversary—Latest episode in the life of the 
comic-strip characters. 

Captain from Castile—A picture of historical and educa- 
tional value. 

Good News—A college story, clean and full of good fun. 

~ a Irish Rose—Gay, romantic biography of Chauncey 

cott. 
Pirates of Monterey—Commonplace comedy-romance. 
Tycoon— Rugged melodrama in the high Andes. 


FAMILY 


Always Together—A nonsensical farce with an original plot. 

The Bishop’s Wife— Whimsical fantasy expertly produced. 

Captain Boycott—Unusually vivid drama of nineteenth- 
century Eire. 

Gentleman’s Agreement—A romance pleading for tolerance 
toward minorities. 

The Swordsman—Period melodrama laid in Scotland. 

The Tender Years—A moving tale of a boy, a dog, and a 


minister. 
ADULT 
Big Town After Dark—Exciting but unpleasant aaventure 
film. 
Daisy Kenyon—Sophisticated plot, with confused ethical 
values. 


The Invisible Wall— Mediocre murder drama. 

I Walk Alone—An unsavory tale of racketeers. 

Killer McCoy—A picture about prize fighting and fighters. 

Man About Town—A French comedy with comments by 
Maurice Chevalier. 

Nigh ‘won Alley— Masterful but morbid story of good versus 
evil. 

Out of the Past—Revenge and murder against beautiful 
backgrounds. 

Sleep, My Love—Absorbing and well-produced melodrama. 
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\rupyY COURSE OUTLINE 





¢ Based on the article 
Discipline for 
Self-discipline 





PROBLEMS OF THE 
SCHOGL-AGE CHILD 








0 See page 7. 


DIRECTED BY RALPH H. OJEMANN 





Outstanding Points 


I. Discipline can be a genuine help to the young person 
ifitis carefully worked out according to his needs. 


Il. In a truly democratic society the aim is to build up 
the inner strength and richness of each individual. This 
requires more than just ‘‘telling them what to do.” 


Ill. Discipline does not mean blind obedience. If par- 
entsinsist on blind obedience they may produce rebellion, 
deceitfulness, or oversubmission in their children. 


IV. Discipline by fear cannot create the inner strength 
essential to self-discipline. Yet we still lean in the direc- 
tion of this sort of training, regarding discipline as a foe 
rather than a friend, because we do not take the trouble 
to learn the better method. 


V. Any effective method of developing self-discipline 
must enable the child to experience rewards in the form 
of inner satisfaction. Such satisfaction cannot be im- 
parted by long preaching, nagging, or setting up impos- 
sible goals. 


VI. One of the powerful desires of every adolescent is 
the desire to be wanted, to be somebody, and to make 
good. We can help the child to feel that he is being some- 
body and that he is accomplishing something if we recog- 
nize and reward his efforts to make his own rules. 


VII. If we encourage him to make decisions in terms of 
his real abilities, he will tend to become more cooperative 
than if we dominate him. It will also help if we teach the 
child to think of others. Intelligent human sympathy is 
an important item in building self-discipline. 


VIII. Furthermore, we can help the growing youngster 
to understand what self-discipline is by showing him 
simple, concrete examples of it in daily experiences. 


Questions To Promote Discussion 


1. Have you known a child who seemed to do a good 
job of guiding himself in several varied situations? What 
kind of background did he have? What suggestions do 
your answers give us about how to develop self-discipline? 


2. What are the conditions under which you feel ready 
and willing and happy to take responsibility for making 
& constructive decision on your own, even though no one 
is looking? Are these conditions the same as they would 
be for your child? Under what conditions do you find it 
hard to take responsibility for making a decision? Again, 
are these conditions the same as they would be for your 
child? What do your answers tell us about the conditions 
under which self-discipline may be developed? 


3. Give some examples of parents’ attempts to con- 
trol their children by fear. What effect did such attempts 


have on the child? 
the e chi Could the parents have used other 
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4. Give some examples of how parents can give their 
child a feeling of inner satisfaction after he has done a 
good job of governing himself. Then list examples of sit- 
uations in which the child gets no recognition for a good 
job of self-government. Why isit that parents often over- 
look such successes on the part of children? What effect 
do both these parental practices have? 


5. Coach Jones and Bill’s dad used several illustrations 
to show the youngster that discipline, especially self- 
discipline, is really helpful. Can you think of other good 
illustrations? 


6. What might be some of the reactions of a twelve- 
year-old boy whose parents discipline him in the same 
way that they discipline his five-year-old brother? What 
light does this throw on the older child’s needs? 


7. What do you think of making a ten-year-old girl 
practice her piano lesson as a method of punishment? Is 
this the way to self-discipline? 


8. What would be the effect if you substituted the 
word teach or learn in every discussion where the word 
discipline is used? 

9. Today we are all of us trying to clarify our ideas 
about the relation between freedom, self-discipline, re- 
sponsibility, and control. Do you think children who are 
recognized for their efforts to govern themselves tend to 
take more or less responsibility? Are they more free or 
less free than children who are told by their parents what 
to do? Illustrate your answers with concrete examples. 
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Looking into Legislation 


EARINGS of the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Housing were concluded January 20, the last being 
the national hearings held in Washington, D. C., after ex- 
tensive local hearings had been conducted all over the 
United States. In an interim progress report printed in 
the December 10 Congressional Record, Representative 
Gamble, committee chairman, pointed out that the three 
essential elements in the housing problem are men, ma- 
terials, and money. Of these, labor is by far the most 
important. 

At the committee’s request the building trades depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L. appointed a bipartisan committee 
of six persons representing various parts of the country 
and representing also the principal home-building trades. 
This is a most significant development, and the Joint 
Congressional Committee hopes to obtain the same co- 
operation through other special committees representa- 
tive of the financial interests, the producers of materials, 
the home builders, and so on. 


Prices and shortages of materials were likewise investi- 
gated. It was found, says the report, that the export of 
pig iron has lessened the supply available for the manu- 
facture of soil pipe, and “‘shortage in this one item alqne 
could block our dwelling construction recovery.’’ The 
committee could gain no evidence that heating, piping, 
and plumbing fixtures had become either lower in price or 
available in larger quantities. Nor was a satisfactory an- 
swer obtained from the lumber industry. The committee 
was told that logs which would supply a heavy percent- 
age of number one lumber are being bought by plywood 
manufacturers and that the Army is one of the biggest 
current buyers of plywood. As a result, the committee 
was able to get the Department of Commerce to suspend 
plans for dropping all export controls on lumber. 

“Local building codes, municipal ordinances, and cer- 
tain state laws unquestionably constitute the ‘impersonal 
culprits’ in the housing shortage,’’ adding to the costs of 
private construction if not to construction being done un- 
der federal grants. The committee is encouraging ‘‘the 
immediate substitution of performance codes for specifi- 
cation codes. Performance codes will place a premium on 
the development of new materials and more economical 
processes. They will at least discourage some monopo- 
lies, and they should certainly encourage home construc- 
tion and reduce its cost.” 


Lecistation increasing the insurance authorization in 
Title VI of the National Housing Act was passed at the 
special session of Congress, making an increased authori- 
zation of $250,000,000 available immediately, with an 
additional $500,000,000 to be made available at the Pres- 
ident’s discretion. The limitation previously set by Con- 
gress for this type of loan insurance had been reached, 
and a consequent lapse in building would have demoral- 
ized many dwelling construction projects. 

Senator Martin last November introduced bill 8.1759, 
which would add a new Title VII to the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. This measure would author- 
ize the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to issue federal 
charters to nonprofit corporations (known as Veterans’ 
Homestead Associations) for the construction, purchase 
or rental, maintenance, and operation of housing by vet- 
erans for themselves, and to enable such associations to 
make loans to veterans for housing. These groups would 
secure financing through the sale of long-term, tax-exempt 
bonds fully guaranteed by the federal government. Op- 
ponents of this legislation point out its lack of controls or 
safeguards and its inflationary tendencies. 

The Joint Congressional Committee on Housing, under 
the resolution authorizing its activities, must report by 
March 15, 1948. Your national chairman of Legislation 
appeared before the committee on behalf of middle- and 
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Contributors 


Dr. C. CHARLES BURLINGAME’S long and productiy 
career has also been an illustrious one. As a psychiatrist 
of international renown he has been frequently called in 
to consultation by the governments of foreign countrie, 
France alone has awarded him four signal honors, Here 
at home he is perhaps best known as the psychiatrist.jy, 
chief and president of the Institute of Living, formerly the 
Neuropsychiatric Institute of the Hartford Retreat. 


JOHN GuY FOWLKES, noted professor of education and 
dean of the school of education at the University of Wis. 
consin, has been connected in an administrative capacity 
with such progressive New York schools as the Lineol; 
school, the Roger Ascham School, and ‘‘The Castle.” In 
1942 he served as special assistant to the U.S. Commis 
sioner of Education. Besides contributing extensively to 
educational journals, he is the author of several books, 


Dr. GEORGE J. Mour, one of Chicago’s most distin. 
guished psychiatrists, who is deeply interested in parent. 
child relations, is likewise clinical associate professor of 
criminology at the University of Illinois College of 
Medicine. He is former director of the Institute fo 
Juvenile Research and also of the Pittsburgh Child 
Guidance Center. 


Readers of “Better Lives for All Our Children’ nee 
hardly be reminded that BONARO W. OVERSTREET js ; 
poet of note as well as one of our most eminent adult 
educators. To this series, as to all her writings, she bring 
the sensitive perceptions of the poet, together with the 
educator’s faith in the potentialities of mankind. 


DoROTHY WALDO PHILLIPS has earned nation-wide re 
spect for her capable direction of the activities of the jun. 
ior club of Skytop Club, Skytop, Pennsylvania. She als 
directs School-Community Day, a project sponsored by 
the American Association of University Women. As 
counselor and lecturer she is greatly in demand, especially 
by parent-teacher groups and audiences of young people 


FRANK RUSSELL started out to be a singer, but a throat 
ailment forced him to turn to other occupations, such a 
those of radio announcer, secretary to a state governor, 
executive of the music library of a motion picture cor 
poration, newspaper critic, and actor. He is the proud 
father of a future ballerina and a future operatic diva. 


PAUL WITTY, professor of education and director of the 
psychoeducational clinic at Northwestern University, is 
widely known for his effective research into little explored 
fields of child development. An expert on reading anda 
champion of equal educational opportunities, Dr. Witty 
as an army major during World War II was largely re 
sponsible for, the materials used in teaching underedu- 
cated servicemen. 


This month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers” were prepared by Mrs. Ted 
Richmond, president, Cheyenne Council of Parents andjTeach- 
ers, and Mrs. O. N. Summers, president, Wyoming Congres; 
and by Mrs. William M. Robertson, chairman of publicity, ant 
oe Knight, president, Georgia Congress of Parents and 

‘eachers. 





low-income groups in sore need of adequate housing. It 
the words of President Truman, ‘‘We need the long-range 
housing program, which should include financial aids de 
signed to yield more housing at lower prices. It should 
provide public housing for low-income families and vigor- 
ous development of new techniques to lower the cost 0 
building.”’ Local parent-teacher associations should we 
Senator Taft to bring the Taft-Ellender-Wagner long 
range housing bill, S.866, to the Senate floor for promp! 
action—and also inform their own congressmen of thei 
interest in this legislation. —Epna P. Cook 
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@ The National Congress of Parents and Teach 
ers—to which more than 28,000 P.T.A.’s belong 
—has undertaken a nation-wide FOUR-POIN 
PROGRAM in the interests of children every: 
where. Nearly 5,000,000 parent-teacher mem: 
bers are working now on projects in each of the 
four areas selected for emphasis. 
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